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What is a Phrenological Examination. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
ot a Phrenological Examination is to study the Tempera- 
ment, or constitution in relation to health, talent, and 
character, and how the different vital organs are developed 
and act with each other in the promotion of physical and 
mental harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain 
and the Quality which the temperament gives it ;: then the 
developments of the different Groups of Organs; those of 
intellect, preception, memory, reason; those of force and 
energy ; those that give policy, prudence, tnrift, ingenuity, 
taste, refinement; those that give aspiration, pride, self- 
reliance, ambition; those that give social power and 
affection ; and not least, though last, the strength and 
tendency of the moral sentiments. 

hese peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, development of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly 
set forth and discribed to the person under our hands, 
showing the strong and weak points, what to encourage 
and what to restrain, with a view toa proper self control 
and balance of mind and character. We also study and 
describeth: Adaptations and talents of each person for 
given Pursuits, and in which their abilities can be used to 4 
the best advantage. fAODEL HEAD. 

Weteach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save them, 
also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual powers into 
the ascendant. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


‘**T have just received your Phrenological translation of my character, and I now write to again thank you 
for the many things which you have to say about my cerebral organization. I believe in Phrenology and 
Physiognomy.” J. A. Wess, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘I was very glad to learn of my weaknesses, which I shall persist in overcoming. It now seems like a duty 
to go forth unfaltering and do the best I can.”’ A. Anes SHEPARD, Orange, N. J. 

‘**T beg to enclose herewitha money-order for $5.00 to pay for the very excellent examination I received at 
your house on Saturday afternoon, ; : 

Be kind enough to convey my thanks to the lady under whose keen inspection by brother and self sat for 
about 1% hours for creating a way by which I also had the benefit of her examination and advice, having gone 
to New York on Saturday prepared to meet the expense for brother only. B. G. Wxston, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*T can only be and am genuinely grateful to you. The article is charming in its wong Aa » omagil 
Mrs. Donatp McLzan, New York. 


“ Sincerely I thank you for telling me so accurately that which Iam. In receiving such a true explaination 
of myself, I cannot pass by the fact that I have received a blessing from you, and will endeavor to show my grati- 
tude in a practical manner. : ; 

It is your business to understand your business, and in your delineation of my character I wish to pay you 
a just tribute in saying you have given me proof (positive) that you understood vour business thoroughly. It is 
one thing to tell a person a thing that is so, and its another thing for that person to ‘know’ that itisso, Again, 
allow me to thank you.” J. M. Merritt, Rossland. 

‘*T wish to thank you very much for your clear and concise examination. I intend to follow your good advice, 
and will let you know the result in the near future.”’ Samuec Britt, New York City. 

“IT received the phrenological delineation of “7, character by you on the 18th of March, and have pleasure 
in stating that I am megan oe | satisfied with it. ou have thoroughly understood my susceptible nature and 
have depicted qualities which I inherit from both my parents.”’ ary S. Neat, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘*T have had two other examinations at the Institute and wish to say that I do not consider either one in any 
way comparable with yours.” E. Vicror Foutk, New York. 

**My Phrenological Character at hand. I wish my Phrenological examination had been made yearsago. It 
is alltrue. I will follow your instructions.” Georce Pag, Alta, Can. 

‘TI was in to see you February 2sth. I consider that I have received full value for my eenagy, Sane also beg to 
thank you very much. My brother and sister both want to see younow.”’ Pxitip V. Weaver, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“*T received the examination last Saturday evening, and was very glad indeed to get it, but I was more glad 
on account of your thinking so highly of me. I knew myself pretty well what [am able to do, but I wanted to 
see how close you could come to it. I let some of my intimate friends see it (those who understand me the best) 
and they say that you hit me pretty square and did not stretch in the least about my capabilities,” 

J. J, Granam, Bridgeport, O. 

** Your esteemed favour of recent date with delineation to hand. It pleases me very much to say the least. 
The lady friend of whom you made a few remarks, says that you conld not have spoken more exactly of me had 
you known me all my life.” T. W. Kracke, New Orleans, La. 

** The examination papers of my son were received last Friday, for which please accept my thanks. There were 
many suggestions in them which will be of much benefit to him, and to his parents in helping him in his future work. 

Miss Fowler’s opinion regarding what he is best fitted for, coincides with mine, and I expect to educate him 
for a business life.*’ A. Norris, Jersey City, N. J. 

**T am in receipt of the ‘ Phrenological Character’ of myself, dated November rath, and I beg to extend my 
sincerest thanks for the very full and kindly manner in which you have treated me.” 

; W. H. Harter, Great Falls, Mont, 
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Sketch of Charles H. Shepard, M.D. 


By tHe Eprror. 


Being deeply interested in health and 
longevity, we take the opportunity of 
presenting a short sketch of Dr. Charles 
H. Shepard, who has been for many 
years connected with a health institu- 
tion in Brooklyn, where he established 
the first Turkish bath in this country. 

The parental as well as the maternal 
side of his ancestry were long-lived. 
Dr. Shepard, who has just passed his 
seventy-fifth birthday, looks a much 
younger man at that age than most men 
generally do, and this can be attributed 
largely to his temperate habits, hygienic 
living, and his active life. He is thin, 
spare, and somewhat muscular, and car- 
ries a weight of only one hundred and 
twenty pounds, every particle of which 
appears to be now in a normal state. 
His pulse is firm and full, his tone of 
heart and muscles excellent, while his 
temperature is normal. 

Of his ancestry, his father died at the 
age of ninety-three years and six 
months, his father’s father was eighty- 
three years old when he died, the age 
of his father’s mother was eighty-four 
years, the age of his mother was sev- 
enty-eight, the age of his mother’s 





father eighty-five years, the age of his 
mother’s mother eighty-two years. Of 
himself he can say that he has been 
confined to bed but two days during the 
past fifty years. 

Physiognomically speaking, Dr. 
Shepard’s hair has not whitened with 
his present age, as it is dark, though his 
whiskers are white. His eyes are blue, 
his complexion is light and clear, and 
contains a slight color, while his con- 
stitution is particularly wiry. He pos- 
sesses clean-cut features, an aquiline 
nose, a well-developed but not obtrusive 
chin, and a firm mouth and lips that 
express kindly interest as well as de- 
cision of character. 

Dr. Shepard is a very active man, and 
will probably sustain himself into a ripe 
old age. 

Phrenologically speaking, his head is 
high and narrow rather than broad and 
flat. With the exception of Vitative- 
ness and the anterior part of Destruct- 
iveness, his basilar faculties do not pre- 
dominate, consequently the qualities of 
Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, and Combativeness do not 
rule his nature. Vitativeness is the re- 
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deeming quality in the base that enables 
him to hold on to life, and sustain him- 
self through bodily fatigue even when 
a more robust man than he would suc- 
cumb. His appetite is not a large one, 
and he finds that he is better in health 
for eating but two meals a day. He has 
no adipose tissue to become diseased, 
and this is more than a large majority 
of men of to-day can say of themselves. 

His intellect is supported by the an- 
terior part of his Destructiveness, hence 
he is a man of industry, and has no idle 
moments. He believes that disease can 
be kept off by judicious work and the 
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tion, and it would not be easy for him 
to violate any of nature’s laws. 

He was at one time, in the earlier 
period of his history, a member of the 
Fowler & Wells firm, and it was then 
that he began to receive the benefit of 
knowing how to study one’s organiza- 
tion. Mr. L. N. Fowler encouraged 
him considerably as a young man, and 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. R. Wells continued to 
give him further help along phrenolog- 
ical and hygienic lines. He is a man 
who will always secure the respect of 
others. 

Mr. L. N. Fowler said of him in 1848: 











DR. CHARLES H, SHEPARD’S SANITARIUM. 


Turkish bath, by right living, eating, 
and sleeping, and-he is putting these 
principles to a daily test. 

His Perceptive and Reflective facul- 
ties appear to be about equally balanced, 
hence he does his full share of reading, 
and, what is even more necessary in the 
present day, he digests what he reads. 
His moral brain indicates special activ- 
ity in the development of Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. He is a man 
who cannot live to himself, and conse- 
quently has the interests of humanity 
closely imbedded in all his work. He 
is strict in matters of duty and obliga- 


“ He is more sound than-showy, more 
practical than brilliant, more reserved 
and diffident than forward and frank.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Henry Shepard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was the son of Timothy and Bet- 
sey (Vail) Shepard, grandson of Tim- 
othy Shepard, and was born September 
28, 1825, at Morrisburg, Canada. He 
received an academic education at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., and was then for ten 
years, 1840-50, in a printing office. He 
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undertook the study of medicine in 
1847, under the direction of Dr. R. T. 
Trall, of the Water Cure School, New 
York City. In 1857 he entered and at- 
-tended two courses of lectures at the 
New York Medical College, having for 
a special preceptor, Dr. George H. Tay- 
lor, and was graduated in 1859. Im- 
mediately after graduating Dr. Shepard 
entered upon the practice of medicine 
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it his life-work to demonstrate to his 
countrymen the advantages of the 
Turkish bath, and has written exten- 
sively upon this subject, including 
“ Treatment of the Insane by the Turk- 
ish Bath.” 

Dr. Shepard is a member of the 
American Medical Association, of the 
American Public Health Association, 
of the Medical Society of the County of 


Photo by Rockwood. q “4 


DR. CHARLES H, SHEPARD. 


in New York City, remaining two years, 
then removed to Brooklyn, July, 1861. 
He established the first Turkish bath 
in America, at Columbia Heights, Oc- 
tober 6, 1863, and in 1865, travelled 
through Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, going as far as Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, to familiarize him- 
self with the working of the Turkish 
bath in those countries. He has made 


Kings, and of the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York; is also a member of the 
New York Reform Club, of the Twi- 
light Club of New York City, of the 
Brooklyn Institute, the Long Island 
Historical Society, and of the Brooklyn 


Ethical Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
being treasurer of the latter since 1892. 

He has been twice married, and has 
seven children living. 
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“Render Therefore unto Cesar the Things which 
are Cesar’s.”’ 
By Joun T. Mitrer. 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


It is not difficult for one who has 
studied the principles of Phrenology 
to create in imagination the state of 
their minds; it is even possible to have 
great hopes for Phrenology at the pres- 
ent time. Less than a year ago I heard 
an experienced superintendent of 
schools, who is familiar with the 
various schools of psychology, say that 
he does not think there is a true science 
of mind without a phrenological basis, 
and he is not alone in that opinion. 

Dr. Hinsdale says: “Still, Mr. 
Mann’s enthusiastic adhesion to the 
quasi-science, and its extraordinary in- 
fluence upon his mind and work, com- 
pel a brief review of the subject.” 

“ As a science, Phrenology was built 
-on two fundamental ideas. One is the 
idea that the faculties of the human 
mind can be localized in the human 
brain; the other is the idea that the 
localization of these faculties can be 
effected by observing the protuberances 
of the human skull. The Phrenol- 
ogists differed in many points, but in 
these two they all agreed. The first 
idea is now fully accepted by all ac- 
credited authorities; the second is just 
as thoroughly rejected.” 

Nothing that the learned doctor has 
thus far said about Phrenology has 
shown his ignorance of the science as 
much as these statements. If he had 
said that one is a classification of the 
mental faculties, the other is the idea 
that these faculties are localized in the 
brain, and that their strength can be 
determined by the development of the 
brain regardless of the protuberances, 
it would have been more nearly correct. 

Again, the doctor says: “ But this 
was not the only fatal mistake that 
Gall and his followers committed. 
They formed wrong ideas of what 
mental faculties are, conceiving them 


as things, or forces, rather than as 
modes or forms in which the one en- 
ergy that we call the mind asserts or 
manifests itself. Another fatal mis- 
take was the defective observation and 
analysis that led to the elaborate, but 
crude and even fantastical scheme or 
chart of ‘ faculties ’ that they made out. 
And, thirdly, they were largely dis- 
credited by their false localizations. 
The portions of the brain lying under 
the labels that the Phrenologists pasted 
on the human skull do not, in general, 
correspond with the functions that the 
labels name. Surely, such blunders as 
these are sufficient to discredit any 
scheme of philosophy, and especially a | 
new one.” 

For an answer to these misstate- 
ments the reader may consult “ A Vin- 
dication of Phrenology,” by W. Mat- 
tieu Williams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 

The biographer of Mr. Mann con- 
tinues: “ But the break-down of Phre- 
nology as a science should not blind us 
to the fact that its cultivators started 
with a sound postulate, and that their 
general method was right. Their 
postulate was the doctrine of localiza- 
tion; their method, observation and 
experiment. They were the experi- 
mental psychologists of their time. If 
they had cultivated interior as well as 
external observation, they might have 
been saved from some of their great 
blunders, but they broke wholly with 
the introspective tradition, and, it can 
hardly be doubted, gave the objective 
method of mental study a considerable 
impulse. They did stimulate a certain 
kind of mental observation and create 
much independent study of human 
nature. What is more, if little can be 
told about a man by feeling of his 
‘bumps,’ something can be told by 
studying the size and form of the head, 
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his face, manner, and temperament— 
to which last the Phrenologists at- 
tached great importance.” 

It is true that Dr. Gall emphasized 
the inductive method, but Phrenol- 
ogists have always studied mind by 
means of observation, experimentation, 
and introspection, and there were 
never more careful students of science 
than these early Phrenologists. 

On page 98 Dr. Hinsdale says: “ The 
Phrenologists built upon the basis of 
their science an extensive system of 
education. Combe, in fact, regarded 
his best-known book only as an intro- 
duction to an educational treatise. 
This system embraced the whole hu- 
man being—his physical, mental, and 
moral nature. Some of the favorite 
ideas of the Phrenologists were these: 
The body must receive careful atten- 
tion as well as the soul; physical health 
is essential to efficiency, usefulness, 
happiness; food and clothing are moral 
factors as well as books, studies, 
schools, and sermons; man must be 
considered in his environment, and not 
In fact, the full 


merely in himself. 
title of Combe’s best-known book is 
‘The Constitution of Man, Considered 


in Relation to External Objects.’ The 
fundamental postulate in this educa- 
tional system was that man is governed 
by definite laws, and that wisdom con- 
sists in observing them. ‘The laws 
God has impressed on man,’ says 
Combe, ‘are the keys to the right un- 
derstanding of His rule” No doubt 
‘observing the laws’ often became 
mere cant in the mouths of Phrenol- 
ogists; but the conception of law as 
dominating the human world, at the 
opening of this century, greatly needed 
to be preached. Another most im- 
portant principle was that the facul- 
ties, and so the whole mind, can be de- 
veloped through appropriate exercise 
or activity. The tendency was strong 
to individualize the constituent ele- 
ments of character as they were under- 
stood, and so to effect the application 
of stimulus, or its withdrawal, as might 
be thought necessary. If the doctrine 
of environment tended to make man 
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the creature of circumstances, the doc- 
trine of growth through activity tend- 
ed to put his mind and character, so to 
speak, in his own hands, and thus to 
give education a powerful impulse. 
Possibly the Phrenologists conceived 
the law of activity more mechanically 
than Froébel and Herbart, but they cer- 
tainly put upon it an equal stress.” 

But the Phrenologists did much 
more than to encourage education. 
Holding law to be universal, as they 
did, they strove to free teaching from 
its empiricism and to render it scien- 
tific. They said education should be 
practical. They emphasized the sci- 
ences among studies, and particularly 
physiology and the science of the mind. 
They entered most enthusiastically in- 
to practical educational work, both in 
England and in America. The fact 
seems to be little known, but it is a 
fact that George Combe was almost as 
active in the cause of popular education 
in England as Horace Mann was in the 
United States. 

The reader must not suppose that 
these paragraphs are an attempt to re- 
habilitate the Phrenologists. The aim 
is merely to discover and, if possible, to 
explain why they attracted Mr. Mann, 
and whether, and in what way, they 
influenced educational progress. And 
there can be little question that in a 
day when mental science was to a great 
degree abstract and barren; when the 
doctrine of individualism and the cur- 
rent theory of the government of the 
world excluded the conception of uni- 
versal law from the minds of most 
men; when opinion was chaotic, and 
practice empirical, and when education 
was deeply marked by the character- 
istics of the time—the Phrenologists 
did set before men certain definite edu- 
cational ends, and did point them to a 
method that they promised would lead 
to those ends. In other words, Phre- 
nology gave her devotees, as they 
thought, an insight into human nat- 
ure; a vision of human perfectability, 
and a practical work to be accom- 
plished. Undoubtedly, in its day, 


-Phrenology energized for the work of 
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life some very influential men who 
would never have been energized, or 
at least not fully so, by the old meta- 
physics or the old theology. In a 
sense, the impression that Phrenology 
made on men’s minds may be likened 
to that created on the first appearance 
by the sensational philosophy. But 
there was a great difference. 

Why is the fact so little known that 
George Combe was such an active 
worker in the cause of education? 
William Jolly, H. M. Inspector of 
Schools, says of him: “There is no 
doubt that to George Combe person- 
ally the country is more indebted than 
to any other single individual for the 
development of national education as 
now chiefly accomplished, and for the 
prevalence of broader views regarding 


GEORGE COMBE. 


the function of government in the 
education of the people.” “ Educa- 
tion,” by George Combe, edited by 
William Jolly, page Ixviii., introduc- 
tion. 

And why is the part Horace Mann 
took in educational reform so little 
known by the people of this nation? 

Nicholas Murray Buttler, Ph.D., in 
“ Educational Review,” for November, 
1891, says: “ A generation has arisen 
that knows not Horace Mann. His 
name and, to a certain extent, his fame 
survive; but the precise grounds on 
which his reputation rests, and the 
definite ends that he sought to accom- 
plish, are neither clearly nor generally 
understood. The common school 
never had a more enthusiastic and un- 
selfish apostle than Horace Mann, and 
it is quite fitting that in the present era 
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of educational activity attention should 
be called anew to his life and writings.” 
Page 387. 

Dr. Albert E. Winship, in his book, 
“Horace Mann, the Educator,” on 
page 1, says, “By common consent 
Horace Mann is the educator of the 
century.” Again, on page 41: “ There 
has never been anything to compare 
with the volume of his writings, its 
freshness and vigor, its practical and 
philosophical wisdom. At this day 
(1896) it is a better education to read 
his twelve reports, his speeches, and 
his controversies than the writings of 
any ten men aside from Henry Barnard 
and W. T. Harris.” 

I quote the following from Colonel 
F. W. Parker’s article in “ Educational 
Foundations,” for September, 1896: 
“Tt would be difficult to find a child 
ten years of age in our sixty-five 
millions who does not know of Abra- 
ham Lincoln or George Washington; 
but the third, at least, on the list of the 
builders of the American republic is 
not known to millions of intelligent 

eople. 

“ He wrote for the people twelve an- 
nual reports, which are classics in edu- 
cation—masterpieces of eloquence, en- 
thusiasm, zeal, and wisdom. In these 
reports he covers the whole ground of 
education. Indeed, there is very little 
that we have to-day that cannot be 
found in his prophetic writings. 

“One hundred years have elapsed 
since his birth; fifty-nine years since 
he took the office of secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts. 
The little nation of a few millions has 
grown into a great stature, but the liv- 
ing spirit of common education has 
slowly, but surely, permeated the whole 
nation. Every word that Horace Mann 
has written can be read to-day by every 
teacher with the greatest profit.” 

In his final paragraph on Phrenol- 
ogy, in the “ Life of Horace Mann,” 
Dr. Hinsdale says: “ Whatever may be 
the value of the foregoing speculations, 
Mr. Mann accepted at the hands of Gall 
and his disciples his whole philosophy 
of human nature. He built all his 
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HORACE MANN. 


theories of intellectual and moral im- 
provement upon the ideas with which 
they furnished him. Their teachings 
strongly reinforced his belief in the im- 
provability of man, thus making him 
still more optimistic. His aim, as a 
practical reformer, became more defi- 
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nite and certain under their influence. 
He sometimes wrote his letters in their 
jargon. He even believed that it was 
his ‘ causality’ which saved him from 
utter wreck in the two great crises of 
his life, viz., those growing out of his 
early theological training and of his 
great bereavement. Phrenology doubt- 
less led him, as in the sixth report, to 
overvalue the study of physiology and 
to commit other blunders. Still, it is 
difficult for one who looks over the 
whole ground to resist the conviction 
that the measure of truth found in the 
pseudo-science did much more to fit 
him for his great educational work than 
his earlier readings of Brown and the 
other metaphysicians.” 

The direct influence of Horace 
Mann, George Combe, Dr. Spurzheim, 
and others who labored with them, and 
of Phrenology, which was the basis of 
their educational system, can to some 
extent be measured, and by many has 
already been recognized. Future gen- 
erations will, no doubt, give them their 
true position in the history of human 


progress. 


The Organ of Hope. 


HOW DO OUR LITERARY FRIENDS ‘CONSIDER HOPE? 
By J. A. Fowzer. 
(Continued from page 144.) 


One writer gives a searching criti- 
cism on the benefits and curse of hope, 
for he considers: 

“ Human life has not a surer friend 
nor many times a greater enemy than 
hope. *Tis the miserable man’s God, 
which, in the hardest grip of calamity, 
never fails to yield him beams of com- 
fort. ’Tis the presumptuous man’s 
devil, which leads him awhile in a 
smooth way, and then makes him 
break his neck on the sudden. Hope 
is to a man as a bladder to a learning 
swimmer—it keeps him from sinking 
in the bosom of the waves, and by that 


help he may attain the exercise; but 
yet it many times makes him venture 
beyond his height, and then, if that 
breaks, or a storm rises, he drowns with- 
out recovery. How many would die 
did not hope sustain them? How 
many have died by hoping too much! 
This wonder we may find in hope, that 
she is both a flatterer and a true 
friend.” 

The comparisons of Watson are 
good. He says: 

“Hope has a sustaining influence. 
It is like the cork to the net, which 
keeps the soul from sinking in despair; 
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and fear is like the lead to the net, 
which keeps it from floating in pre- 
sumption.” 

Nothing is truer than the words of 
Johnson: 

“ Our powers owe much of their en- 
ergy to our hopes.” 

The radiancy of Hope is expressed 
by Byron as 


“Be thou the rainbow to the storms of 
life, 
The evening beam that smiles the 
clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic 
ray.” 


Jeremy Taylor takes us up to an- 
other world in his expressed thoughts 
on Hope, for he thinks that 

“ Hope is like the wing of an angel, 
soaring up to heaven, and bearing our 
prayers to the throne of God.” 

Roderick considers Hope as an early 
riser, and says: 


“Early they rise whom Hope 
Awakens, and they travel fast with 
whom 
She goes, Companion of the way.” 


Charles Dickens, who was ever prac- 
tical and pathetic, said: 

“There are hopes, the bloom of 
whose beauty would be spoiled by the 
trammels of description; too lovely, too 


delicate, too sacred for words, they 
should be only known through the 
sympathy of hearts.” 

“ Hope is a joyful ray in the ruddy 
morning and recollection is its golden 
tinge, but the latter is apt to sink amid 
the dews and dusky shades of twilight; 
and the bright blue day which the for- 
mer promises breaks indeed, but in an- 
other world and with another sun.” 

Shenstone denounces Hope when he 
says: 

“ Hope is a flatterer, but the most 
upright of all parasites; for she fre- 
quents the poor man’s hut as well “ 
the palace of his superior.” 

Jeremy Collier, on the other — 
speaks of the benefit of Hope, and re- 
marks that 

“ Hope is a vigorous principle; it is 
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furnished with light and heat to ad- 
vise and execute; it sets the head and 
heart to work, and animates a man to 
do his utmost. And thus, by perpetu- 
ally pushing and assurance, it puts a 
difficulty out of countenance and 
makes a seeming impossibility give 
way.” 

Herschell says: 

“To what, then, may we not look 
forward when a spirit of scientific in- 
quiry shall have spread through those 
vast regions in which the progress of 
civilization —-its sure precursor — is 
actually commenced and in active 
progress? And what may we not ex- 
pect from the exertions of powerful 
minds called into action under circum- 
stances totally different from any 
which have yet existed in the world, 
and over an extent of territory far sur- 
passing that which has hitherto pro- 
duced the whole harvest of human 
intellect.” 

The progress of the future deserves 
our thought, for it largely partakes of 
this particular feature of the mind. 
The hope of the progress of the future 
will be realized: First, with increased 
knowledge of nature and the properties 
of matter and of the phenomena which 
surround us, which the children of the 
future generations will be able to ap- 
preciate; for the advantage which we 
enjoy to-day in travelling, postage, etc., 
over those enjoyed fifty years ago, are 
nothing to those that lie at the thresh- 
old of the twentieth century; and, sec- 
ondly, through the extension and im- 
provement of education, the increasing 
influence of science and art, of poetry 
and music, of literature and religion— 
of all the powers which are tending to 
good—will, we may reasonably hope, 
raise man and make him more master 
of himself, more able to appreciate and 
enjoy his advantages, and to realize the 
truth of the Italian proverb that 
“ wherever light is, there is joy.” 

M. Comte once said with regard to 
the heavenly bodies: “ We may hope to 
determine their forms, distances, mag- 
nitudes and movements, but we shall 
never by any means be able to study 
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their chemical composition or min- 
eralogical structure.” 

Yet within a few years this supposed 
impossibility has been actualiy accom- 
plished, showing how unsafe it is to 
limit the possibilities of science by the 
want of a hopeful outlook. 

It is necessary to have Hope to see 
the visions of the future as well as the 
discoveries that are just at hand. For 
instance, in the case of the electric 
light: For years it had been known that 
if a carbon-rod be placed in an exhaust- 
ed glass receiver, and a current of elec- 
tricity be passed through it, the carbon 
glowed with an intense light, but on 
the other hand it became so hot that 
the glass burst. The light, therefore, 
was useless because the lamp burst as 
soon as it was lighted. Edison saw 
what was needed, and had the neces- 
sary enthusiasm to try a new improve- 
ment. He hit on the idea that if you 
made the carbon filament fine enough 
you would get rid of the heat and yet 
have abundance of light. 

The difference was small, no doubt 
you will say, but it was just the differ- 
ence that made the electric light usa- 
ble. If he had not had Hope he would 
have let the thing alone and been de- 
spondent about any idea of success. 

The inventor of porcelain had more 
Hope than any member of his family, 
and hence went on keeping up the fires 
of his furnace until he had conquered 
in his art. Again, in the discovery of 
anesthetics, Sir Humphrey Davy dis- 
covered laughing-gas, and he found it 
produced complete insensibility to 
pain, and yet it did not injure health. 
Although his discovery was made at 
the commencement of the century, yet 
for fifty years this fact was allowed to 
lie unused. No one had the enterprise, 
nursed by hope of success, to introduce 
it into common affairs. The same 
may be said of printing, which was dis- 
covered in the fifteenth century for all 
practical purposes. But printing was 
known long before that. Stamps for 
one word were used by the Romans. 
The Assyrian kings had their names 
printed on their monuments. The 
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printing of that day differed only in 
one little way, but it was a transforma- 
tion step. The real inventor of print- 
ing was the man in whose mind burned 
the lamp of Hope, the rays of which 
flashed the idea that separate stamps 
could be used for each letter instead of 
for each word. For three thousand 
years this idea had never had the en- 
terprising mind to foster it. 

We live on Hope, we actually breathe 
with its influence. Fear would close 
up the lungs, while hope expands 
everything. 

Lubbock says: “ We have every rea- 
son to hope that future studies will 
throw much light on the various inter- 
esting object of nature.” 

If there is a possibility of studying 
nature with profit, ought we not to 
make the most of our minds, which 
some of us do not? The body ceases 
to grow in a comparatively small num- 
ber of years, but the mind will grow, 
if we let it, as long as life lasts. 

Our hope of future progress will not, 
must not, be confined to mere material 
resources or discoveries. We are on 
the high road to higher mental pow- 
ers. 
Lubbock also says: “The problems 
which now seem to us beyond the range 
of human thought will receive their 
solution, and open the way to still fur- 
ther advance.” 

Progress, we may hope, will be not 
merely material, not merely mental, 
but moral also. 

It is not unnatural that we should 
feel pride in the beauty of England or 
America, and in the size of our cities 
and the magnitude of our commerce, 
the wealth of our individual countries, 
and the vastness of the empire and do- 
minion. But the true glory of a na- 
tion does not consist in the extent of 
its area, in the fertility of its soil, or 
the beauty of nature, but rather in the 
moral and intellectual pre-eminence of 
the people. 

Yet few of us, rich or poor, have 
made of ourselves all we might be. 

If he does his best, as Shakespeare 
says, “ What a piece of work is man! 
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How noble his reason! How infinite 
his faculty! in form and movement, 


STEPHEN CRANE, 


how express and admirable!” How 
few of us reach this high ideal. 

The future of man is full of Hope, 
and who can foresee the limits of his 
power, aims, and success. 


THE THREE LESSONS. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 
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Have Faith. Where’er thy bark is driv- 

en— 
calm’s 

mirth— 

Know this—God rules the host of Heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


The disport, the tempest’s 


Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Faith, Hope, and Love—and thou shalt 


find 
Strength with life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else were blind. 
—Schiller. 


Stephen Crane had an excellent ex- 
ample of a large development of the 
organ of Hope. His head showed that 
the faculty is well represented, and his 
writings indicated the faculty of Hope 
along with large Spirituality and keen 
imagination. We do not know when we 
have found so fine an illustration of 
this faculty, and the hair is so arranged 
that the location of the faculty is easily 
recognized. Any one who has read 
Stephen Crane’s remarkable imag- 
inative work called “The Red Badge 
of Courage” will readily see that he 
could not have written the work without 
possessing in a marked degree the qual- 
ity before mentioned. He had a fact- 
gathering mind, and along with facts 
he was able to weave a considerable 
amount of melody and imagination. 
All the merits of the narrative were ex- 
tolled, and stress was laid on the fact 
that, although the author was a youth 
who had never seen war, the story 
struck the reader as a statement of facts 
by a veteran. The vigor, directness, 
emotional force, and great imaginative 
power of the book were cordially 
praised. He was a man of bright pos- 
sibilities; he had a genius peculiarly his 
own; his power of analysis and discern- 
ment of character were noticeable feat- 
ures in his literary talent. His head 
was symmetrical, but the anterior and 
superior portions of it were more fully 
developed than the basilar regions. 
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People of Note. 


ROBERT SIMPSON WOODWARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


When delineating the character of 
celebrated men it is very often difficult 
to convince non-believers of Phrenol- 
ogy of the truth of our remarks, be- 
cause they say that everything has been 








aim at any credit which is not due the 
science. 

The celebrated gentleman whose 
portrait we present with this number 
is a man who is universally known for 
his scientific work in the domains of 
mensuration, physics, physical astrono- 
my, and pure and applied mathematics. 
In fact, there is no finer representative 


— —_ 





ROBERT SIMPSON WOODWARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


indicated in the newspapers, and, there- 
fore, there is no credit due to Phrenol- 
ogists on the question of delineating 
the character or abilities. We recog- 
nize that this is partially true, yet there 
are many things that a Phrenologist 
speaks about or brings to light that a 
newspaper reporter cannot possibly 
find out, and consequently the observa- 
tions that we make of public men are 
more to bear out the general principles 
of the science and to illustrate the hid- 
den characteristics of the man than to 


of the latter subject than Professor 
Woodward. In 1886-88 he filled the 
chair of civil engineering in the Cor- 
coran Scientific School of Columbian 
University in Washington, D. C., 
where he acquired much reputation by 
his success as a teacher. Since 1895 
he has filled the most important posi- 
tion of Dean of the School of Pure Sci- 
ence in’ connection with Columbian 
University, and is held in high esteem 
by his associates. He has published a 
considerable amount of valuable data 
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on “ The Historical Survey of the Sci- 
ence of Mechanics,” “ Mechanical In- 
terpretation of the Variations of Lati- 
tudes,” “The: Effects of the At- 
mosphere and Oceans on the Secular 
Cooling of the Earth,” “On the Form 
and Position of the Sea Level,” and 
many other similar subjects. In 1892 
the degree of Ph.D. was conferred 
on him by his Alma Mater, and in 
1896 he was chosen to membership 
in the National Academy of Sciences. 
For more than ten years he has been 
an associate editor of “ The Annals of 
Mathematics,” and since 1894 he has 
been an associate editor of “ Science ”; 
also he is one of the editorial staff of 
“The Columbia Quarterly.” It was 
in 1884 that he joined the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and a few years later he was 
elected to the vice-presidency over the 
section of Mathematics and Astronomy. 
In 1894 he was chosen treasurer of the 
association, which office he now holds. 
His portrait indicates two very im- 
portant principles. First, that he has 


a well-developed perceptive intellect, 
but which is under the control (as is 
not often the case) of his large re- 


flective qualities. Some men are pure- 
ly scientific, while others are purely 
theoretical and speculative in their rea- 
soning. Mr. Woodward possesses a 
balance of mind, and is able in a unique 
way to manifest more than ordinary 
power of thought in regard to applied 
science. 

Darwin possessed an ample brow 
with rather a retreating forehead. His 
brow was so fully developed that it 
caused the reflective faculties to ap- 
pear much smaller than they actually 
were, while Herbert Spencer’s fore- 
head represents a man whose special 
delight is in the region of speculative 
thought. In fact, he is the finest rea- 
soner of the age. His volumes on 
“Philosophy ” and “ Sociology ” raise 
him above the ordinary line of thought 
which interests pure scientists of Dar- 
win’s type. Mr. Woodward certainly 
stands between the attainments of these 
two men, and should be able to reason 
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logically on practical phenomena and 
scientific subjects that require special 
comprehension of mathematics. 

Causality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature are particularly well developed, 
and enable him to unravel complex 
subjects. His Individuality, Form, 
Weight, and Order are also in a high 
state of cultivation, and give to his 
mind a superior development of power 
to deal with exact facts. His superior 
quality of organization is noticeable in 
all the powers of his body and mind, 
hence he shows a more appropriate way 
of dealing with intricate scientific 
problems than those who have a poorer 
quality. His memory of special events 
is better than his recollection of off- 
hand names, dates, and minutie, which 
probably has come about through the 
using of his comparative memory in 
connection with his mathematical 
studies. Whatever he comprehends 
he never forgets, even if he did not en- 
deavor to repeat a thing verbatim. 
His head is lofty and bears the stamp 
of the moral brain. He values scien- 
tific knowledge at its proper price, and 
has no tendency to underrate the great 
issues of life in any way. He has the 
element of kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for others in his disposition, and 
must manifest a good deal of interest 
in those who seek his advice and coun- 
sel. He is firm and positive concern- 
ing his opinions, yet he weighs and 
considers matters and things before he 
gives an opinion. He is not wanting 
in intuitive knowledge, hence he seizes 
hold of subjects and comprehends 
them from an intuitive as well as from 
a scientific and philosophic standpoint. 
He has large Constructiveness, which 
enables him to understand the com- 
bination of forces and their chemical 
affinity; thus as a chemical demon- 
strator or engineer he would be able to 
follow out many new ideas in the path 
of an inventor or investigator. 

His eyes, nose, chin, and ears are all 
indicative of character. The first in- 
dicates intensity and intellectual keen- 
ness as well as depth of sympathy; the 
second shows strength of character, 
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and the dip at the end analytical 
power; the third manifests resolution 
and determination of mind, courage, 
and superior energy; while the latter 
shows strength, longevity, and consti- 
tutional health. 

We seldom find that an individual is 
so completely master of himself and so 
intellectually well balanced as the 
gentleman before us. 


REV. JOSEPH ODELL. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Primitive METHODIST 
CoNFERENCE. 


By D. T. Ext.iorr. 


The Rev. J. Odell, who was elected 
to fill the presidential chair of the 


Photo. Montfort, Birmingham. 


THE REV. JOSEPH ODELL, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE, 


Primitive Methodist Conference at 
Bristol, is fifty-three years of age, and 
has been a minister for thirty-five 
years. For a period of four years he 
held the position of Connexional repre- 
sentative in New York. The past fif- 
teen years he has devoted to work in 
Birmingham. He is, perhaps, best 
known for his evangelistic services. 
The reverend gentleman is best char- 
acterized by ardor, enthusiasm, and in- 
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tensity of feeling. All the powers of 
his mind are active, he is fully alive to 
all that is going on around him, and 
can easily adapt himself to new en- 
vironment. He is in his element when 
he has plenty of work on hand, and in 
directing and influencing for good 
those around him. He is quick in his 
movements, agile, vivacious, and ver- 
satile. He can accomplish a great deal 
of work in a short time, is decisive in 
his actions, and will prefer doing 
things his own way; he cannot tolerate 
restraint or interference. He throws 
considerable energy and enthusiasm 
into his work, and does not believe in 
half measures. His mental activity is 
wisely directed by his thoughtful mind 
and sound judgment, and is sustained 
by a favorable measure of the vital 
temperament, hence he can _ get 
through more work with less friction 
than most men. He is a careful busi- 
ness man, is shrewd in his actions, and 
tactful in dealing with strangers. He 
will manifest a good degree of worldly 
wisdom in dealing with mundane af- 
fairs. This trait in his character will 
frequently be called into play during 
his presidential year of office, and will 
enable him to discharge his important 
duties satisfactorily. He is distinctly 
sociable, sympathetic, and warm-heart- 
ed, and is in his element when minis- 
tering to the wants of others. He can 
exert a powerful influence upon the 
minds of his fellows; his enthusiasm is 
contagious, and all his energies are di- 
rected to the accomplishment of his 
great mission in life. He has always 
manifested a good degree of ambition, 
and preferred responsibilities to a sub- 
ordinate position. He could not hide 
his light under a bushel, nor pass 
through the world unknown. His 
striking personality and fervor of mind 
demand recognition, and he can sus- 
tain his individuality with dignity in 
any sphere of responsibility. He is 
determined and resolute, independent 
and self-reliant, quick in resisting en- 
croachments upon his rights, and 
forceful in the expression of his views. 
These traits give strength to his char- 
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acter and adapt him for public work. 
He has a hopeful, buoyant disposition, 
and would quickly lose patience with a 
pessimist. He sees no need for de- 
spondency, and will always look upon 
the bright side of life. He has a ready 
wit, a keen sense of humor, and a very 
youthful disposition, and will enter 
heartily into the social enjoyments of 
his people. His acute intelligence and 
ready grasp of a subject enable him to 
keep abreast of the times, notwith- 
standing the conservative element in 
his character. He has an excellent 
memory of people and the locality of 
objects. His penetrating intellect sees 
far into a subject, and all his knowl- 
edge and facts are available for use 
when required. He is decidedly in- 
tuitive and quick in gauging the 
motives and peculiarities of people, and 
is an apt character-reader. Such a 
unique combination of mental powers 
give him excellent abilities for preach- 
ing or lecturing; he is neither dull, 
tedious, nor prolix. He is admirably 
fitted for the exalted position in which 


his brethren have placed him. 


MRS. D. 0. MEARS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSEMBLY OF MOTHERS. 


This association has been fortunate 
in securing the able presidentship for 
another year of Mrs. D. O. Mears, of 
Albany, wife of the Rev. Mears, Con- 
gregational minister of that town. She 
possesses many qualities that amply fit 
her to preside over such an assembly. 
She is thoroughly at one with the ob- 
ject of the work; she has the executive 
ability that can bend her energies to 
the continuous work of organization, 
and the planning of meetings and the 
arranging of details. She has the 
geniality of manner that wins all hearts 
to her noble and inspiring work. She 
possesses the happy faculty of knowing 
how to say the right thing at the right 
time, and in a sweetly acceptable man- 
ner. She knows how to get hold of the 
best side of everyone, and is able to put 
to use the energies she finds in those 
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around her. These are characteristics 
necessary for a president, and it is very 
fortunate for the Mothers’ Assembly 
that they have a woman at their head 
(during the early years of its existence) 
who can adapt herself so wonderfully 
to her work. She is modest and retir- 
ing, is thoroughly womanly, and sen- 
sitive to public work, but she feels the 
work is above personality, therefore 


MRS. D. 0. MEARS, OF ALBANY. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ASSEMBLY OF MOTHERS. 


honors it with her womanly presence. 
Even when others are opposed to her 
on matters of principle or of opinion, 
her geniality of manner will often bring 
about a reconciliation or change of at- 
titude from those who at first did not 
see eye to eye with her. She possesses 
a strong social nature, is sympathetic 
in her ways, and has a strong maternal 
spirit. 
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Her forehead indicates keenness of 
perception in making note of all im- 
portant details through the faculties 
which are located above the eye, while 
the upper arch of the forehead indi- 
cates organizing ability and power to 
plan, think, and reason upon what she 
knows. 

Her moral qualities are manifested 
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in her large Benevolence, which enables 
her to see the needs and requirements 
of others in a truly philanthropic way. 

True it is that the mothers’ clubs, 
congresses, and assemblies have brought 
together mothers, grandmothers, and 
teachers in a practical way, and thus 
the community at large has been ben- 
efited. 





THE 


The New York State Assembly of 
Mothers held its fourth annual meeting 
at Buffalo the last week in October and 
arranged a programme which covered 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
October 30th and 31st and November ist, 
through the invitation of the Bureau of 
Conventions and Industries of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange; the President of the 
Women’s Union and the Motkers’ Club of 





From The Tribune. 
DELEGATES AND SPEAKERS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE AS- 
SEMBLY OF MOTHERS IN BUFFALO, NO- 
VEMBER Ist. 
Mrs. G. M. Kendall, Mrs. S. M. Harris, Mrs. A. Hens- 


ley, Miss E, M. Lindley, Mme, E, Von Klenner, Mrs, J. C. 
Fernald, Mrs. W. H. Porter, Miss J. A. Fowler. 


Buffalo. The meetings were attended by 
a large number of members and dele- 
gates. 

The objects of the State organization 
are to promote in the State of New York 
conferences of mothers and _ teachers 
upon questions vital to the best interests 
of home and school, to stimulate active 
interest in all that pertains to the high- 
est and best development of children, and 


NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY OF 


MOTHERS. 


to make the work of the State a greater 
force in elevating the home by unifying 
home influence with that of the school, 
the church, and community. Enlarging 
upon this is the education and develop- 
ment of the mother herself through the 
closer union of home and school, and the 
co-operation of parents and _ teachers. 
The State Organization of Mothers co- 
operates with mothers’ clubs in cities 
and villages and acts in harmony with 
the national congress of mothers in order 
that there may be an organized concerted 
movement throughout the land for child- 
culture and the elevation of the home. 

The special topic for discussion by the 
Assembly was the care of the physical 
child in the home—(a) the dependence of 
the mental and moral life of the individ- 
ual conditions; (b) special needs of chil- 
dren of full age; (c) evidences of fa- 
tigue; (d) the combined responsibilities 
of mothers and teachers. 

Some of the topics brought before the 
Assembly were as follows: “ Child Study 
in the home,” by Mrs. Feiedman; “A 
Wise Parenthood,” by Mrs. Hensley; 
“The Influence of Music in the Home,” 
by Madam Von Klenner; “The News- 
paper in the Home,” by Mrs. Alden; 
“The Influence of Twentieth Century 
Motherhood in the Home,” by Miss Jes- 
sie A. Fowler; “ Nature Study,” by Mrs. 
Tuttle; ‘“ Hygiene,” by Mrs. Harris, 
President of the Mothers’ Club of New 
York; ‘ Hidden Forces in the Education 
and Discipline of the Home,” by Profess- 
or M. V. O’Shea; “ American Citizen- 
ship Safeguarded by the American 
Home,” by the Rev. O. P. Gifford; “ Va- 
cation Hours, How Shall they Profit the 
Home?” by Mrs. Merrell, among other 
important topics. It will be seen, there- 
fore that the range of subjects was very 
elastic, and we shall have occasion to 
give many hints and suggestions that 
were offered during the Assembly in our 
Child Culture Department from time to 


‘time. 


Of all the clubs that have been formed 
within the last five years we consider 
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none are more important than the moth- 
ers’ club; here the mothers and teachers 
assemble to confer with one another and 
to exchange experiences, and the result 
will manifest itself in a higher grade of 
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intelligence, of greater thought and care 
for infants and young children, and for a 
solid and substantial knowledge of the 
responsibilities of motherhood in the 
twentieth century. 


Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horzroox. 


KNOWING AND THINKING. 


Margaret Fuller, one of the writers of 
the early part of this century, used 
sometimes to say to people who vent- 
ured positive opinions on subjects of 
which they had very scanty knowledge 
“that, perhaps, when they knew more 
they would think differently,” and Dar- 
win, in the preface to an early edition 
of the “ Descent of Man,” tells us that 
“it is those who know little—and not 
those who know much—who s0 pos- 
itively assert that this or that problem 
will never be solved by science.” These 
statements are certainly true, and may 
be taken to heart by most of us. There 
are so many people in the world who 
have positive opinions on subjects of 
which they know almost nothing that 
it is discouraging at times to know how 
to deal with them. The wise man does 
not form positive opinions on meagre 
knowledge, or, if he does, he holds them 
subject to change as his knowledge in- 
creases. There are people who are ad- 
verse to changing their views on any 
subject, and certainly they should not 
do so on every slight provocation, but 
every one may very properly hold his 
opinions on intricate subjects subject 
to change. He will then express him- 
self less dogmatically, and be far more 
respected. 


NO FILIPINO DRUNKARDS. 


The Filipinos seem to have a more 
healthy condition of that part of the 


organ of Alimentativeness, which is re- 
lated to fluid food and drinks, than 
many Americans, especially American 
soldiers. In an article in the New 
York “ Independent,” President Schur- 
man, chairman of the Commission to 
the Philippine Islands, said: “I regret 
that the Americans allowed the saloon 
to get a foothold on the islands. That 
has hurt the Americans more than any- 
thing else, and the spectacle of Ameri- 
cans drunk awakens disgust in the Fili- 
pinos. We suppressed the cockfight, 
and permitted the taverns to flourish. 
One emphasized the Filipino frailty, 
the other the American vice. I have 
never seen a Filipino drunkard.” 


TOBACCO HABIT CURED BY 
HYPNOTISM. 


Some thirty or more years ago the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL printed 
some articles on hypnotism, and among 
other things suggested it could be used 
to cure bad habits of all sorts. But 
few, however, then took advantage of 
it for that purpose. Now it is again 
brought to the front for the cure of 
disease and also such habits as are not 
easily cured by the individual’s own 
will power. Rev. Mr. Cutten of New 
Haven, if we may believe reports, has 
used it effectively in reforming people 
of bad habits. 

Mr. Cutten has kept an accurate rec- 
ord of the cases which he has treated, 
of which the following are examples. 
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His record of Foley says that the man 
has used tobacco since twenty-one years 
old, and that he was taken by Mr. Cut- 
ten for treatment on July 9th. He was 
put to sleep for the first time in four 
minutes, which is an unusual record for 
a patient in such a shattered condition. 
After the first day’s treatment Foley 
had no longing for tobacco and after 
two days he had none for drink. 

Thomas Duck, a street pedler, known 
as “Jim, the Penman,” was treated for 
incipient delirium tremens. - He had 
been on a spree for three weeks and had 
taken eight drinks of whiskey the day 
he applied for treatment to Mr. Cutten. 
His heart was irregular in its move- 
ments and a stroke of apoplexy was a 
possibility. His pulse was making one 
hundred and twelve strokes to the min- 
ute. He had been unable to sleep for 
four nights and total collapse threat- 
ened him. Cutten put him to sleep in 
ten minutes. Of course sleep from any 
source would have produced the same 
result, but opiates had failed and 
Duck’s case seemed hopeless. When he 
awoke after half an hour’s hypnotic 
slumber his pulse was almost normal 
and his heart was quite regular. This 
single treatment cured him of his 
threatened attack of delirium tremens. 
He was told by Mr. Cutten to return 
for another sitting, but he felt so much 
better the next day that he went back 
to his work. 

Johnny Malley, a seventeen-year-old 
boy, who was trying to stop smoking be- 
tween thirty to thirty-five cigarettes a 
day, was treated by Mr. Cutten. The 
second day after the treatment began 
he was able to get along with only twen- 
ty, the third with only ten and the next 
day he smoked only one. This was his 
last. He smoked that one on March 
27th. He says that he has no desire to 
take up smoking again. It was simply 
the craving for cigarettes which troub- 
led the boy. He did his best to stop 
smoking, but his will power had been 
shattered. 

Perhaps the most peculiar case Rev. 
Mr. Cutten has treated has been that of 
Arthur Benedict, a parishioner of Mr. 
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Cutten’s, forty-one years old. When he 
was seven years of age he fell down 
stairs and injured the left side of his 
head. ‘The speech centre of his brain 
was affected and he has since then been 
a stutterer. Mr. Cutten treated him 
four times. During each hypnotic 
sleep Mr. Benedict talked without a 
lisp, and on being aroused from his 
sleep he was able to talk much more 
fluently than before. His improve- 
ment has been wonderful. His case is 
not yet dismissed, but Mr. Cutten says 
that he sees no reason why a complete 
cure should not be reported after two 
or three more sessions. 

One of the severe medical cures ef- 
fected was that of Percy Butterfield, 
superintendent of Calvary Industrial 
Home. He was suffering from an ag- 
gravated case of neuralgia and was un- 
able to work. Mr. Cutten put him to 
sleep for a few minutes and when he 
awoke the neuralgia had completely 
vanished. 

It seems as if here was an opening 
for clergymen to add to their useful- 
ness, and would it not be wise for them 
to study the subject carefully with the 
end in view of helping those with bad 
habits to get rid of them. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL NOTES CON- 
CERNING THE FILIPINOS. 


Every student of anthropology is in- 
terested in the study of the character 
of every race. Just now we are inter- 
ested in the characteristics of the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands. 
Are they all savages, or all civilized? 
Are there few or many tribes, etc.? 

Sixto Lopez, himself one of them, 
said in a lecture recently given in 
Massachusetts that it is utterly incor- 
rect to say that there are eighty-four 
tribes, and that these tribes are at en- 
mity with each other. He states that 
the word “tribes” cannot be properly 
applied to the Filipinos. There are a 
few uncivilized or half-civilized tribes 
in northern Luzon and in central Min- 
danao, corresponding roughly to our 
Indians, but we do not say that all peo- 
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ple of the United States belong to 
“tribes.” The Schurman Commission 
compiled its list of eighty-four tribes 
from imperfectly kept and imperfectly 
spelled Spanish records. People of the 
same race, with different dialects and 
in different provinces, have been con- 
fused as tribes. It would be just as ab- 
surd to say that the people of Boston 
and Brookline were of two different 
tribes, and then to double the number 
by misspelling or by translation into 
French. 

The main portion of the people may 
be mentioned as follows: They consti- 
tute more than nineteen-twentieths of 
the entire population of the archipel- 
ago, and are divided into provincial dis- 
tricts inhabited by the Visayans, the 
Tagalogs, the Bicols, the Ilocanos, the 
Pangasinans, the Pampangans, and the 
Cagayans. All of these people belong 
to one race, and all of them are prac- 
tising the morals and arts of civiliza- 
tion, and speaking dialects which are as 
similar to each other as are the dialects 
of the different provinces in England. 

The difference between the dialects 
of the seven provincial districts would 
not be a difficulty to self-government, 
because the difference is so slight, and, 
secondly, because Spanish is the official 
language of the country, spoken by the 
educated people of all provinces. These 
educated people “ are far more numer- 
ous than is generally supposed.” When 
Tagalogs, or Visayans, or Bicols meet 
together, they never dream of speaking 
in their own dialects; intercourse be- 
tween them is carried on in Spanish. 

Now, as to the supposed enmity be- 
tween the so-called tribes. Such en- 
mity is quite unknown. There may be, 
and no doubt there is, enmity between 
individuals, but the enmity does not ex- 
ist between the people of the different 
provinces. During the short term 
when our government was not inter- 
fered with, the most perfect harmony 
and unanimity existed, and provincial 
and racial differences were never even 
thought of. To imagine that the in- 
habitants of these provinces, or the 
provinces generally, are at enmity with 
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each other, or that they would be likely 
to tear each other’s throats, is as absurd 
as to suppose that the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts would naturally desire to 
rend the men of New Hampshire or 
Rhode Island. The inter-relations of 
the people of the several provincial dis- 
tricts show that no such enmity has ex- 
isted or does now exist. For instance, 


in the schools and colleges, especially in 
Manila, there are representatives of all 
the chief provincials, and it would be 
impossible to tell which were which. 


THE DIGESTION OF FOODS. 


One of the ablest American authors 
on Human Physiology is Dr.. Austin 
Flint, Professor of Physiology in Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, New 
York. In the revised edition of his 
work for 1893 will be found the latest 
discoveries in physiological science up 
to date of its publication. In it he 
divides alimentary substances into 
three different classes. 

1. “ Organic nitrogenized substances 
(albumen, fibrin, caseine, miosene, etc.) 
belonging to the animal kingdom, and 
vegetable nitrogenized substances (glu- 
ten and legumen).” 

2. “Organic non-nitrogenized sub- 
stances (sugar, starch, and fats).” 

3. “ Inorganic substances.” 

Nitrogenized substances are obtained 
both from animals and _ vegetables. 
Carnivorous animals obtain their food 
entirely from animal structures. There 
are many animals that obtain their 
nitrogenized food entirely from vegeta- 
bles, but man has hitherto obtained his 
food from both animals and vegetables. 
Nitrogenized elements from animals 
are mostly obtained from muscular 
structures, from eggs, milk, etc. Those 
obtained from the vegetable world are 
largely from cereals, grains, fruits, and 
from the juices of some vegetables. Al- 
bumen and miosene are the principal 
materials in the animal kingdom that 
furnish nitrogenized foods. Miosene 
is the chief constituent in the muscles 
of animals. The white of eggs contains 
a large amount of albumen; the casein 
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in milk consists mostly in nitrogenized 
elements. 

Dr. Flint states that “a peculiar 
character of nitrogenized substances is 
that, under favorable conditions of heat 
and moisture, they undergo a form of 
decomposition called putrefaction.” 
How much of this form of decomposi- 
tion takes place in the human system 
has not been discovered. 

In the process of digestion nitrogen- 
ized substances are changed into pep- 
tone, and afterward, it is thought, into 
lucine, tyrosin, and some other sub- 
stance not well defined. Nitrogenized 
foods are digested mainly in the sto- 
mach by the action of the gastric juice 
upon them. They require an acid fluid 
for their digestion, with pepsine. 

The non-nitrogenized alimentary 
substances are sugar, starch, and fat. 
They are composed mainly of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. In sugar and 
starch the hydrogen and oxygen exist 
in almost the exact proportions found 
in water, and on that account these sub- 
stances are sometimes called carbo- 
hydrates. They have a definite chemi- 


cal composition, and are capable of 


crystallization. Among the  carbo- 
hydrates there are three varieties of su- 
gar, cane-sugar, milk-sugar, and grape- 
sugar. The cane-sugar is that obtained 
from sugar-cane, sugar-beets, sorghum, 
etc. Milk-sugar is obtained from hu- 
man milk, or made by honey bees, or 
from the liver of animals used as food. 
Grape-sugar is obtained mostly from all 
kinds of fruits, grapes having the larg- 
est percentage of it. 

The difference in the chemical con- 
stituents of these three varieties of 
sugar are as follows: 

Cane-sugar (saccharose), Cu, Hx, Ou. 

Milk-sugar (lactose), Cx, Hx, Ow. 

Grape-sugar (glucose, dextrose), Cs, 
Hx, Os, 

The sugar obtained from cane and 
from sugar beets is identical in com- 
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position. It will be noticed that cane- 
sugar and milk-sugar have the same 
amount of carbon, but differ in the 
amount of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Grape-sugar has just half the amount of 
carbon, and only about half the amount 
of hydrogen and oxygen that there is 
in cane sugar. Relatively, the chemi- 
cal formule of milk- and grape-sugar 
are the same. 

Now a peculiarity in the digestion of 
these different kinds of sugar as food, 
admitted by the best physiologists, is 
this: That all the cane-sugar and milk- 
sugar taken into the human system is 
converted into glucose or grape-sugar 
before it is absorbed by the blood. Nat- 
ure seems to have provided grape-sugar, 
which is the sugar obtained from fruits, 
as the only formula of sugar that is 
taken into her laboratory with which to 
carry on vital processes. This is clear- 
ly an indication that the sugar obtained 
from fruits has qualities best suited for 
the requirements of the human body. 
As this form of sugar is obtained from 
fruits, those who eat fruit freely get 
nutrition in a form that readily affili- 
ates with the blood. The cane- or milk- 
sugar taken into the system undergoes a 
change by the action of the saliva and 
digestive fluids that converts it into 
grape sugar before it is absorbed. 

Starchy food is obtained from the 
cereals (wheat, rye, corn, barley, rice, 
oats), from potatoes, chestnuts, in 
grains of leguminous plants (such as 
beans, peas, lentils), in tuberous roots 
and many plants like the yam, tapioca, 
sweet potato, arrowroot, sago plant, etc. 
The cereals, when perfectly dry, con- 
tain from 60 to 70 per cent. of starch. 
Rice contains the largest percentage of 
starch, nearly 85.65 per cent. The 
chemical constituents of starch are Cs, 
Hyw,. Os. It will be noticed that the 
chemical formula in starch is more like 
that of grape- than cane-sugar. 

(Continued on page 198 ) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
LOVING INNOCENCE. 


By Unctie Joe. 


Fig. 544.—The picture before us is an 
ideal one. It shows a mother and child, 
and is taken from a painting by Gabriel 
Max. The mother’s face and forehead 
indicate just the qualities that an ideal 
mother ought to show, namely: seren- 
ity, affection, thoughtfulness, anxiety, 


FIG. 544.—MADONNA AND CHILD. 


and a keen observing mind. She is de- 
voted to the child she has resting upon 
her bosom, and she looks to have the 
wisdom to know how to guide the 
young impulses and the talent of the 
little stranger to this curious world of 


ours that is full of temptations and 
possibilities. The infant in her arms 
manifests more than average ability, 
and he partakes largely of her nature, 
which is more complete than is often 
the case. He has a well-developed 
head, and the expression of the face be- 
tokens a world of wonderment and love 
which an innocent child just pushing 
his little bark out into the ocean of life 
often shows. Here is the human side 
of life beautifully portrayed; but is 
there not something else to be seen as 
distinctly as the human? We can see 
the divine quality in such a picture. 
The mother’s character is full of in- 
spiration, and she has given to her new- . 
born babe the attributes of a moral and 
spiritual nature. Should we not at 
this time of the year think more deeply 
of the conditions that go to make our 
lives more heavenly and divine? Does 
not the giving of little gifts make us 
conscious of the wants of others, and 
are we not willing to think first of our 
neighbor rather than ourselves? Let 
- answer this as we severally know 
LOW. 


Fig. 545.—M. B.—New York.—Little 
Merriam has been very fortunate in her 
inheritance. She has many points of 
character and much _ constitutional 
strength for which she should be par- 
ticularly thankful. She will not find the 
hardships of ill-health to contend with 
such as many children suffer from, but 
she will know how to sympathize with 
these without the actual experience, for 
her mind is full of sympathy and kindly 
feeling, which will enable her to get in 
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touch with her fellow-creatures. Mer- 
riam will want to do some good in the 
world. Even if she is wealthy and 
brought up to affluence she will not for- 
get the conditions of those who are 
around her. Her eyes are large and 
lustrous, and indicate she wants to see 
everything. Small eyes look for par- 
ticulars, while large ones seek general- 
ity. She will make an excellent student, 
and will show a prodigious memory. 
She should be taught to store this with 
useful knowledge rather than allowed to 
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selves in a design to which they are mag- 
netically drawn by a law as certain in its 
operation as that which produces the 
frost-work upon the window-panes, or 
the pear] in the oyster-shell 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


The children mentioned in this little 
story are supposed to be making an im- 
aginary journey through Palestine. 








Photo by Rockwood, 


FIG. 545.—M. B.—NEW YORK. 


feed her imaginations. If she is not 
spoiled she will make a very fine and 
useful woman. She has apparently 
large Spirituality, Human Nature, and 
Benevolence, which will give her a taste 
for literature and a desire to write. 


The body is the expression of the 
thought, so that the Phrenologist can 
read the character in the conformation of 
the head, and the physiologist in the 
facial expression. It then follows that to 
change the thought is to change the 
body. The physical atoms arrange them- 


“Where do you suppose we are now?” 
queried Roger. 

Jack looked about him thoughtfully. 
They were seated on a low wall by a 
roadside. At their feet lay a well, arched 
over the top to keep out the sun, and 
with stone steps descending to the level 
of the water. 

The country round was hilly. The 
nearer slopes were cut into terraces cov- 
ered with vines, olives, fig-trees, and 
other products of a rich and well-cared- 
for country; below in the valley lay a 
few well-tilled fields, and about a quar- 
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ter of a mile up the steep road could be 
seen a village. 

Jack shook his head. 

“ Palestine,’ he said, “ undoubtedly; 
but what part, or at what period, I am 
unable to guess.” 

“Tt’s not a deserted neighborhood, at 
all events,” observed Roger. 

It was true. Numbers of people were 
passing on to the village, some on foot, 
some riding asses or mules, but one and 
all hailed the well as an old friend. 

“It’s many a long year since we drank 
here last,” cried one of a party of fierce- 
looking Jews. 

“True,” said another; “many a wild 
and stormy scene have we passed through 
since then.” 

“You speak well, Matthew. It is true,” 
said a third; “and all has been in vain,” 
he added, sadly—“ all in vain. The ty- 
rant only sets his foot more firmly upon 
us for all our striving. When, O when, 
will He come—the Messiah, the King! ” 

“Peace,” said the first speaker; “ it 
is not safe to say such words aloud. He 
will come soon, for all the signs point to 
His coming.” 

A thoughtful, elderly man then inter- 
posed. “ Are you sure, Jacob, that when 
He comes He will be altogether such as 
you expect? ” 

“Why not?” broke in Matthew, fierce- 
ly; “surely He needs to be a king to put 
down the pride of the priests, and a war- 
rior to throw off the Roman yoke.” 

“Most true,” was the quiet answer; 
“yet there are one or two in Israel who 
say that when He comes we shall not 
know Him for the Christ.” 

“Peace to thy prating,” said Jacob; 
“let us hasten, or methinks there will be 
but little space left for wayfarers.” 

As they passed on Jack rose from his 
place, saying quietly: 
Bethlehem.” 

Filled with wonder, Roger took up the 
waterskins and filled them at the well, 
and then they went slowly up the hill. 

Now a company of white-robed priests 
passed them, eagerly disputing aloud 
some trifling point of doctrine; then fol- 
lowed the steady tramp of a small party 
of Roman soldiers, then several family 
parties—all hurrying up the steep ascent, 
eager to find a resting place before the 
sun went down. 

The khan or inn at which the boys 
halted was the first of any size within 
the gates. It had a good many rooms 
and a spacious courtyard. Here were 
more apartments leading back into the 
hillside; a sort of shed was erected in 
front of the openings, in which were 
doors, so that at first sight they ap- 
peared like huts. These caves were dry 
and airy, though dark, and were gener- 
ally used for stores or stables. Now, 
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however, in view of the arrival of many 
visitors brought here by the last im- 
perial edict of taxation, these places had 
been cleared out, and most of them were 
occupied by families. 

The host of these places of entertain- 
ment, or rather shelter, was not sup- 
posed to supply food. Shelter and water 
he was bound to give, but all else the 
traveller provided for himself. 

Jack and Roger were busy until long 
after sunset, Roger carrying water to 
wash the feet of the weary guests, and 
Jack clearing out the last of the rock 
dwellings with the help of another of the 
servants. 

It was quite dark when on his way 
across the courtyard he was accosted by 
a man who looked anxious and worried. 

“Ts there no room anywhere?” he 
said. 

As Jack turned to answer he caught 
sight of a woman, young and fair, but 
looking tired with her day’s journey. 
She stood beside the ass from which she 
had just dismounted, and Jack thought 
he had never seen so sweet a face. 

“We are full everywhere inside,” he 
said, gently, “but if you follow me 
quickly I think I can find you a shelter, 
though it is not a very comfortable one.” 

Followed by the two, the man leading 
the ass, he led the way to the apartment 
which he had just cleared out, and after 
seeing the travellers installed hastened 
away to fetch water, which is almost 
more necessary to an oriental traveller 
than food. 

Entering the house, Roger met him. 

“What is it, Jack?” he cried, seeing 
by his friend’s face that something un- 
usual had happened. Jack so rarely 
grew excited over anything. 

“Don’t stop me,” he cried; 
waiting on some of the guests.” 

“ Who?” queried Roger, with a detain- 
ing hand upon his arm. 

“Mary and Joseph.” 

“Tmpossible! ” cried Roger. 
can you mean? ” 

“T mean,” said the boy, reverently, yet 
with a strange, underlying thrill of ex- 
citement in his tones, “that we have 
come to the First Christmas.” 

Roger stood still. What on earth 
should there be in Jack’s announcement 
that should bring tears to his eyes? He 
couldn’t understand it, but the words 
seemed to have touched something deep 
down that had never been touched before. 

He was kept busy until late, and when 
at last the two lay down in the open air 
for a few hours’ rest he fell asleep at 
once. 

The next day the little village was still 
more crowded. Every house and cottage 
had its complement of visitors, and the 
Roman officers who had to superintend 
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the collecting of the tax added to the 
crowd. 

When night came, weary as the boys 
were, it was long before they could get to 
sleep. The broken fragments of talk 
they had heard from all kinds of people 
had given them a far better idea of the 
restless impatience, discontent, and 
other evils that possessed the nation at 
this time than any modern book had 
ever done. 

At last they dozed off, their confused 
thoughts following them even in sleep. 
Suddenly Jack started up, and, shaking 
Roger awake, exclaimed, “Did you 
hear?” Roger listened. Was it only 
fancy, born of their own excited expecta- 
tions, or did they really hear something 
of the most wonderful music that ever 
fell on mortal ears? 

They could not tell, for even as they lis- 
tened the sound died away and was fol- 
lowed, or so it seemed to them, by a still- 
ness that might be felt. 

They were wide awake now and Jack 
threw off his blanket and sprang to his 
feet. They took no heed of time as they 
waited, it might have been an hour, it 
might have been much longer, but at last 
Roger, who was still lying down, caught 
the distant sound of hurrying feet. 

“They are coming,” he said. 

Jack sprang to the door of the court- 
yard and threw it open. In pressed, with 
eager haste, a group of men—shepherds 
as their dress plainly showed. 

“Where is He—the Child born to- 
night? Do you know?” 

Silently Jack led the men to the door 
of the cave, and they passed in, Roger 
following. All at once he turned back, 
“TI couldn’t go any further,” he said, 
“ something seemed to hold me back.” 

By this time everyone was being 
aroused to the consciousness that some- 
thing unusual was taking place, and 
from unsuspected corners sleepers arose 
asking breathlessly, “ What is it?” 

“You will hear directly,” answered 
Jack, and not another word could he have 
spoken to save his life. 

After awhile the shepherds came out 
again and were at once surrounded by 
an eager throng. They looked grave, yet 
glad; there was a subdued exultation 
about them that affected the listeners 
strangely. 

“He has come! 
siah! ” they said. 

The news spread like wildfire, and the 
courtyard was soon thronged. 

“How do you know? Have you seen 
him?” 

Then in simple language, and tones 
which thrilled with emotion, the shep- 
herds told the story so often repeated 
since, so often to be told again so long 
as the world shall last. 


The Christ! The Mes- 
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They were watching their sheep on the 
hillside, and talking, as they often did, 
of the wonderful dealings of God with 
His chosen people, when— 

Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not, for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you; Ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men. 

“Then it was that we heard,” whis- 
pered Roger. 

“ Hush,” said Jack. “ Listen.” 

“So we came,” said the spokesman of 
the group, “and found it, even as the 
angel said, and we have seen him. It is 
enough. Let us return.” 

As they passed out of the door fol- 
lowed by the wondering, half-incredu- 
lous comments of the crowd, the boys 
followed them. But on the hillside all 
was quiet, and here under the silent stars 
they listened again to the story of that 
marvellous announcement. When at last 
they lay down to sleep under the brill- 
iant Eastern sky, some words he had 
heard before seemed to ring in Jack’s 
ears; Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed. 

Little Folks. 


CHRISTMAS TWICE A YEAR. 


Some children think that Christmas Day 
Should come two times a year; 

But that is not at all the way 
That it should be, I fear. 


For in the summer Christmas trees, 
Are very, very small; 

And all the games and toys one sees, 
They are not ripe at all! 


The dolls are very tiny ones; 
The wagons will not go; 

The balls are littler than buns— 
It takes them months to grow. 


The candy it is, O, so sour! 
The guns they will not shoot; 

There’s need of many an autumn shower 
To ripen Christmas fruit! 


~@——_——_———_ 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
YOU ALL. 
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CHILD LIFE. 


Too often the self-righteous family 
has been at fault, more or less, for the 
wrong-doings of the black sheep, says 
Ella W. Peattie, in “ Self-Culture.” The 
dull homes, the sullen fathers, the irrit- 
able, exacting mothers, the absence of 
light-heartedness and mirth, and the joy 
of life are to blame, very often, for the 
estrangement from home of those of the 
family who are pleasure-loving. 

If the father and mother be of a seri- 
ous turn of mind, quiet and decorous, 
frugal and industrious, they have little 
patience if a child of light spirit comes 
into the household, forgetting that God 
made butterflies and singing birds as well 
as plough horses, and that one is as much 
a part of creation as the other. 

There is a very foolish idea in some 
houses that noise is an offence, and that 
the children must be quiet. They must 
keep still when father comes home; 
they must not talk much at the table; 
they must not make a noise in the even- 
ing when father wants to read; on Sun- 
day afternoon they must on no account 
amuse themselves. In fact, the whole 
scheme of parental training appears to 
be a negation, a refusal. 

In such an atmosphere talent dies or 
becomes warped, generosity is frozen in 
the heart, joy perishes, obedience ceases 
to be a privilege. The girls elope with 
the first man who understands how to 
laugh and love; the boys go in search of 
amusement, which too often they find in 
the saloon. 

The subject is an old, and possibly a 
tiresome, one. But the condition still 
exists, and so it is difficult to avoid com- 
menting upon it. 

So many parents habitually say, “ No.” 
“May we blow soap bubbles?” say the 
children. “No,” says the mother, 
promptly. “Then may we go out into 
the yard and play?” ‘On no account,” 
the father declares. “ What can we do 
then?” “Sit still and read,” say father 
and mother together. “ Here are all these 
books we have provided—” ‘“ But we 
have read those!” “Then read them 
over again. Or improve your minds with 
something else. You’re getting quite old 
enough to read a little history, but you’re 
never contented unless you are reading 
stories. How do you expect to get an edu- 
cation that way?” 

Ennui, disgust, and rage devour the 
child who is thus repressed. All that is 
most sullen and unlovely in him comes 
to the surface. He suspects that he is not 
loved; his pride is injured, and he 
naturally thinks with irritation of those 
who have injured it. 

It is true that parents are often fa- 
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tigued and worried, but quite as often 
this unintentional injustice to their chil- 
dren arises from a sort of mental indo- 
lence. They will not go to the trouble to 
help the children to happiness. 

A little boy came home from school a 
few days ago, very hungry, as little boys 
will be on such occasions. 

“TI do wish I could have something to 
eat,” he said, pleadingly. His mother 
was entertaining callers, and she looked 
up somewhat impatiently. 

“TI don’t think there’s a thing for you, 
Karl,” she said. “It’s all nonsense, any- 
way, this nibbling all the time.” And 
she addressed herself once more to the 
callers. 

The little boy grew still hungrier as 
the possibility of acquiring food grew 
dim, and he sat down heavily in the din- 
ing-room chair, conscious of a headache, 
and wondering if he was going to cry. 

He had a little friend with him, and 
the friend offered sympathy. It hap- 
pened that, having a penetrating and 
high-pitched voice, his words reached to 
the drawing-room, where, in a lull in the 
conversation, they made themselves audi- 
ble with great distinctness. 

“ You’d better come and have part of 
my mamma with me,” said the friend. 
“When I come home she says: ‘ Bless 
my soul, I guess my boy’s hungry! If 
he’ll tag me he’ll get a glass of milk and 
a cookie. Some mammas have more 
sense than other mammas. They’re born 
so, I guess.” 

There was nothing for the ladies in 
the drawing-room to do but laugh, and 
the one who had received this frank re- 
buke made the best of the situation by 
excusing herself while she went to the 
kitchen to request cook to get ready a 
small banquet of the sort boys enjoy. 


A CHILD’S SLEEPING HOURS. 


The baby should be taught to sleep at 
regular hours. At first he will sleep 
most of the time not occupied in feeding. 
At the age of six the child should sleep 
ten or twelve hours at night and two 
hours during the day. Training babies 
to sleep is simple: Be sure that they are 
comfortable as to externals, and are well, 
then leave them alone in a properly 
guarded crib. After several months’ 
humoring it may be dangerous to leave 
a child alone, as the little tyrant may 
work himself into such a rage as to have 
convulsions or to do himself physical in- 
jury; but the young infant may be 
trusted to “cry it out” in safety, and 
after the first disappointment is over he 
will be happier and more contented to 
take the ups and downs of life uncom- 
plainingly.—-Dr. A. L. Benedict. 
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Rev. Ng. Poon Chew. 


EDITOR OF CHING SAI YAT PO, 


Any one who thinks that John 
Chinaman is a depraved opium-smoker, 
ambler, and illiterate individual, and 
urthermore that he is going to remain 
so for all time, makes a great mistake, 
for he is making great strides in Amer- 
ica as well as at home; in fact, wherever 
contagious enterprise stimulates the 
most stolid brain to activity, and the 
longest step forward is to be realized, 
we find that the Chinese are awakening 
to their possibilities. 

The portrait that illustrates these re- 
marks shows a man of keen susceptibili- 
ties, of intellectual acumen, and of uni- 
form energy and force of character. 
The only Chinese newspaper that has 
been started outside of China is printed 
in California. This is an undertaking 
that will surely be a boon to the many 
Chinese people in San Francisco. Vast 
as are the differences in other national 
characteristics between the Chinese 
and Americans, in no one are they 
greater than in the art of printing. 
This is owing mainly to the great differ- 
ence in the constructive forms of the 
respective languages. The English 
language has as many roots as it has 
derivatives, and no attainable classifi- 
cation could bring them into a form 
where composition would be possible. 
The Chinese language, on the contrary, 
having neither the orthographical or 
etymological department—each word 
being fixed and unchangeable—is de- 
rived from two hundred and fourteen 
root words which expand into fourteen 
thousand characters or words in ordi- 
nary uses, and can be expanded far be- 
yond this. Where, then, the ordinary 
letters and marks of the English lan- 
guage can be placed in a small case in 
less than one hundred squares or boxes, 
it requires fourteen thousand boxes or 
spaces to hold a font of Chinese type. 
In the work-room of a Chinese printer’s 
office the great pieces are ranged about 
the room resting on the floor, and with 


his stick the printer dances from one 
section to another, backward and for- 
ward, until the spectator, not knowing 
what the printer was doing, would be 
apt to believe he was afflicted with the 
St. Vitus’s dance. Each type is a word 
complete in itself, and is in a box with 
other type for other words, but all come 
from the same root, and any one of them 
can do duty for several words in the 
English language. The Chinese char- 
acter which means storm will also mean 
rain, wind, thunder, lightning, elec- 
tricity, telegram, telephone, and so on, 
for all words that have their roots in 
storm. The storm is known to produce 
electricity in the form of lightning, and 
all the other words follow. 

A Chinese printer will pass around 
his great case, and average four thou- 
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sand characters a day, or what is equiv- 
alent to five thousand ems of type. His 
method of distributing type is also 
unique, and possible only to such a lan- 
guage. The great case is in ten sec- 
tions, each section being the depository 
of certain roots and derivatives. The 
printer takes a handful of type, and first 
distributes them into ten small boxes, 
each holding the root-word of one of 
the large squares. He then stands with 
the small box before the section it rep- 
resents, and places the characters in 
their proper boxes. To those who 
know only an English font of type it 
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looks strange to see type in many boxes 
that have never been inked, while oth- 
ers in the same boxes have been used 
many times. This is accounted for by 
the fact that, while they are from the 
same root, they are altogether away 
from common uses, and are only 
brought into play when the copy of 
some scholarly Chinaman is being set. 
The type used is between thirteen and 
fourteen points, and of middle size. 
The sizes of type range from one to 
eight, one being the largest, and equal 
to two-inch poster type. 

The hundred thousand Chinese with- 
in the State of California have, by the 
laws of absorption and amalgamation 
as they apply to commerce and trade, 
gradually merged their interests with 
those of leading American houses, and 
their world-wide reputation for busi- 
ness honesty and sagacity has won for 
them fast business friendships which 
all the demagogues on earth could not 
break or make. Steamship lines and 


brokerage and banking are largely in 
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Chinese hands, and the stated clear- 
ing-houses of San Francisco pass upon 
such a volume of Chinese commercial 
paper as to surprise those who do not 
keep pace with the wonderful progress 
of this people. Having such great in- 
terests in financial circles, the Chinesé 
merchant needs a daily adviser and 
counsellor just as his Caucasian neigh- 
bor, and so the great innovation of the 
nineteenth century follows—a Chinese 
daily newspaper in San Francisco. 

The Rev. Ng. Poon Chew is a capable 
man who looks considerably American- 
ized. His eyes and cheeks have not 
that peculiar Chinese angle or angular- 
ity that we generally find in the yellow 
race. His forehead is high, and par- 
ticularly well filled out and developed 
in the central portion where the analyt- 
ical faculties are located. He sees with 
an understanding eye, and is a man 
capable of taking great responsibilities 
upon himself. With one Chinese paper 
in the country, may we not expect to 
find others equally enterprising? 


—$——————— ees 


Elder John Whiteley, of the Shaker Societies in 


Massachusetts. 


Having the opportunity the other 
day of interviewing a remarkable man 
belonging to the community of Shak- 
ers, who represents some rather strong 
peculiarities, we asked him for his 
photograph to use in the JOURNAL. 

He is at present eighty-one years of 
age; was born at Huddersfield, York- 
shire, England, and was the first total 
abstainer in that town when ten years 
old. He weighs one hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds, and has a height of 
five feet ten and a half inches. His 
mother was eighty years of age and died 
of old age, and was a hard worker and 
a pioneer. His father died at seventy- 
three of apoplexy. Mr. Whiteley has 
seldom known what it is to be sick. 
Mr. L. N. Fowler was the first gentle- 
man he met in America with whom he 
had any special conversation. He ar- 
rived in the packet-ship Sheridan in 


ELDER JOHN WHITELEY., 
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1842 from Bristol, England. He con- 
sulted Mr. Fowler regarding his future, 
and went from New York to Illinois. 
He has lived at. Andover and Lowell, 
and now is the oldest person but one liv- 
ing in the Shaker village at Shirley, 
Mass. 

The other member of the community 
who is his senior is Olive Hatch, jr. 
She is ninety-two years of age. 

His size of head is twenty-three and 
a quarter inches in circumference by 
fourteen and five-eighths in height and 
fourteen and a half in length. He pos- 
sesses the mental temperament, and is 
certainly exquisite in type, and, when 
seen in full front view, resembles sev- 
eral notable personages. When we re- 
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sented in the organ of Constructive- 
ness, and joined to a full development 
of Ideality. He has the capacity of 
showing taste in whatever he under- 
takes todo. He has been manufactur- 
ing all kinds of brooms, of late years, 
on the Shirley estate, and, being a mem- 
ber of the Shakers, he naturally believes 
in their ideas of brotherhood and their 
communal principles. He is frank in 
admitting the usefulness of the sister- 
hood in the Shaker fraternity, but if 
any brother or young maiden chooses 
to marry, they have to leave the com- 
munity. 

He possesses excellent health, and, 
what is of so much importance, he pos- 
sesses the mental development of Vita- 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


marked to him that he had a look of 
Horace Greeley he remarked “I have 
been told so several times,” and when 
we further stated that he reminded us 
of Benjamin Franklin he said, “ With- 
out wishing to appear egotistical I have 
been told this by others.” He has a 
favorable organization for health, a 
clear complexion; a bright, intelligent 
eye, which often shows a merry twinkle; 
his hair is white, long, and silky, while 
his nose is a prominent feature of his 
face, and it looks as though it would 
carry him through many a season yet. 
He possesses a fine quality of organi- 
zation, which gives facility to his large 
and active brain, and availability of 
mind to use his talents in the right di- 
rection. His side-head is well repre- 


tiveness, which adapts him to the con- 


tinuance of his life. Many men would 
have given up the struggle for existence 
if they had passed through what he has, 
unless they possessed a similarly active 
organ of Vitativeness. 

The phrenological developments that 
struck us as being so strongly defined 
(besides his large Constructiveness and 
Vitativeness) were his large Benevo- 
lence, Human Nature, Philoprogen- 
itiveness, Cautiousness, and Conscien- 
tiousness. His Benevolence is keenly 
represented through, or manifested by, 
his interest in his fellow-men. He has 
always possessed the capacity to under- 
stand human nature with more than an 
average degree of intuitive insight, 
while his Philoprogenitiveness gives 
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him a deep interest in his three chil- 
dren. He is devotedly attached to his 
wife, and speaks of her as possessing 
marked ability. 

The crown of his head is deficient, 
and he has never felt sufficiently con- 
fident to bring himself to the front and 
take the position of a public man, 
though he says Mr. Fowler told him 
when a young man that he needed to 
cultivate more Self-esteem; and if he 
had cultivated this faculty he would 
have made an excellent speaker, enter- 
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tainer, teacher, and exponent of the 
views he holds. 

He has a keen sense of humor which 
will keep him young, and he will always 
be able to see the force of a joke. 

The ear is a well-developed organ, 
and indicates health and longevity. 

As is the custom with the Shaker 
community, all the earnings of the 
members go into one purse, hence, all 
share alike. The fraternal spirit is 
strong, and the goodness of heart al- 
ways manifested. 


THE DIGESTION OF FOODS. 


(Continued from page 189.) 


Now, starchy food is digested almost 
entirely by the alkaline secretions of the 
body, which are the saliva, the bile, pan- 
creatic, and intestinal juices. All 


starchy food taken into the mouth, if 
thoroughly masticated and mixed with 


saliva, is converted into glucose, which 
is almost identical in its chemical for- 
mula with, and subsequently becomes, 
grape-sugar. Thorough mastication 
and insalivation is a very important 
process in the digestion of starchy food. 
If such food is not thoroughly mixed 
with saliva it passes through the sto- 
mach without undergoing any particu- 
lar change, but when it gets into the 
duodenum, or second stomach, it there 
comes in contact with the secretions of 
the liver, pancreatic, and the intestinal 
glands, which are all more or less alka- 
line in their constituents, and which 
complete the process of converting 
starch into grape-sugar. 

Now, as starch is changed into grape- 
sugar, and as cane- and milk-sugar are 
also converted into grape-sugar before 
they can be absorbed into the blood, 
and as grape sugar is the kind obtained 
direct from fruits, why not eat more 
fruits and thus get the nutrition re- 
quired for the human system direct 
from the fruits themselves, instead of 
going through the laborious process of 
raising grains and requiring the labor 


of the digestive organs in order to fit 
the nutriment for the sustenance of the 
human body? 

Nearly all forms of fruits contain a 
small amount of nitrogenized food. 
There is some starch, and much nitro- 
genized food in nuts also, which, when 
thoroughly masticated, are readily di- 
gested and taken into the blood. 

It is admitted by nearly all physiol- 
ogists that the human system cannot be 
sustained on pure starch or pure sugar. 
There is no doubt but that nitrogenized 
and non-nitrogenized substances are 
found in fruits and nuts in sufficient 
_— for the support of animal 
ife, 

Fat used as food is in the form of oils, 
butter, fat of animals, etc., and is ob- 
tained from many vegetable products, 
such as olives, cotton-seed, and many 
varieties of nuts, and it is held in sus- 
pension in caseine. There are three 
varieties of fats which are used as foods. 
The use fats subserve in the animal 
economy is believed to be in sustaining 
animal heat. All physiolozists claim 
that neither man nor animals can live 
entirely on fatty substances. 

Dr. Flint says, “It has been proved 
by repeated experiments that fat as a 
single article of diet is insufficient for 
the purpose of nutrition.” 

The digestion of fat takes place 
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through the aid of the gastric and pan- 
creatic juices. In the stomach it is re- 
duced to a fine emulsion, this emulsion 
being carried on more minutely by the 
aid of the pancreatic juice; from a fine 
emulsion it becomes chyle, and as such 
passes into the blood. 

Inorganic alimentary substances, 
such as water, chloride of sodium, cal- 
cium, phosphates of iron, etc., are taken 
into the system largely with the foods. 
So large a portion of the solids and 
fluids of the body are water, that it is 
used freely, both in food and as drink. 
Inorganic substances are also eliminat- 
ed with the ordinary waste elements, 
by all the excretory organs. 

The discoveries in physiology thus 
far sustain the theories of the advocates 
of natural food, that fruits and nuts 
contain the elements of nutrition re- 
quired for the human system, and that 
food provided in this form is in a bet- 
ter condition for being digested and as- 
similated than when provided in animal 
structures or in the cereals. There is 
no doubt but that too large a portion 


of the food used by the human family 
is starch, and that in the process of di- 
gesting and preparing starch foods, the 
digestive organs are too severely taxed. 
The liver especially has a large portion 
of this work to do, as one of its func- 
tions is to convert starch, cane-, and 


milk-sugar into grape-sugar. In fact, 
it manufactures grape-sugar as one of 
its functions. The blood from the in- 
testines and pelvic organs is carried by 
the portal veins into the liver, and, 
while passing through that organ, it 
secretes bile, glycogen, or grape-sugar, 
and urea. The grape-sugar is absorbed 
or assimilated, and goes to support nu- 
trition, while the bile promotes peristal- 
sis, and aids materially the removal of 
excretory matter from the alimentary 
canal. 

The urea is largely passed off 
through the kidneys. Glycogen, or 
grape-sugar, it is believed, assists ma- 
terially in promoting the absorption or 
assimilation of all alimentary sub- 
stances. 

Dr. E. P. Mixer. 
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HOW WOMEN MAY KEEP WELL. 


Mr. Corbett, in an article in the 
“ World ” tells women ‘how to get and 
remain healthy. He refers to city 
women, both those in business and those 
who have leisure, and not to those who 
live in the country. 

First as to exercise: If you are a 
woman of leisure rise at seven or half- 
past seven. If in business, rise two 
hours before work begins. 

Start the day by standing straight 
and taking in succession ten long, deep 
breaths, drawing in and expelling the 
breath very slowly. Then, keeping the 
knees rigid, bend forward, and try to 
touch the floor with your fingers. Try 
this twice the first morning, increasing 
by one a day till you reach ten times. 
Move slowly, not with sudden twists of 
the body. Do not try the backward 
bending. 

Then raise the arms straight out at 
each side, keeping elbows rigid, until 
the fingers meet over your head. Then 
bring the arms to the side again, and 
repeat ten times. Then bring the arms 
up in front until the fingers touch (as 
in diving position), bringing the arms 
down again and backward (elbows still 
rigid) until the fingers meet behind the 
body. Do each of these ten times. 

Then rise twenty times on the toes. 

Don’t use dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
or pulley-weights. They are, I think, 
too violent a form of exercise for 
women. 

After these calisthenics take a bath. 
If your heart is not affected, take a cold 
bath, into which, the night before, three 
handfuls of sea salt have been thrown. 
If you cannot take a cold bath, take one 
from which the chill has just been re- 
moved by a little hot water. 

Rub yourself dry with a rough towel. 

Eat a breakfast of fruit, cereals, two 
medium-boiled eggs, and toast. Better 
leave off tea and coffee if you can. 

Soon after breakfast (which must not 
be bolted, but which must last at least 
half an hour), if you are a woman of 
leisure, take a brisk walk for one mile. 
If you have to go to work, walk one 
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mile on your way there. People often 
say: “I live too far uptown to walk to 
the office.” 

It never seems to occur to them that 
they can ride to within a mile of the 
office, then get off and walk the rest of 
the way. 

When lunch-time comes, shut your 
eyes to the allurements of pie, tart, 
salad with mayonnaise, fried food, and 
such like horrors. 

Eat any kind of meat or vegetable 
you choose if it isn’t fried. Take some 
dessert that is not pastry. Avoid 
heavy, cloying foods. 

Walk home from work (or one mile 
of the distance), and, if you can get 
time, walk an extra mile, or else try 
some mild form of athletics. Go to a 
women’s gymnasium, where the in- 
structor will see that you don’t overdo 
exercise, or else take a: spin on your 
wheel. 

Spend eight hours in bed. Nine is 
still better—or even ten. The more 


sleep a nervous person gets the better. 
The wholesome diet and steady exer- 
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cise will benefit the digestion, and thus 
improve your complexion. The exer- 
cise, plenty of fresh air, and long sleep 
will quiet your nerves, and add muscle 
and energy to your body. Your figure 
will also grow better for the athletic 
work and good diet. 

Avoid late suppers. Choose your 
food carefully. If you must eat candy 
and drink ice-cream soda, do so in mod- 
eration and soon after meals—never on 
an empty stomach. 

Get+ an hour’s rest in the afternoon 
if you are a woman of leisure. If you 
work for your living, you can always 
arrange your leisure-hours so as to get 
time for the exercise I have prescribed. 

It costs less to live healthfully than 
to live on bad terms with your muscles, 
nerves, and stomach. 

Remember, mild exercise, good diet, 
lots of fresh air, and plenty of water 
are Nature’s grandest remedies for all 
ills. 

Try this plan for six months, and you 
will try it for the rest of your life. 

Dr. M. L. Horproox. 


—- 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


On October 26th, Friday, the Closing 
Exercises of the American Institute of 
Phrenology were held in the Hall of the 
Institute. The same evening had been 
arranged as a grand demonstration to 
Governor Roosevelt, consequently, there 
was a great demonstration in the sending 
off of cannons, bombs, and fireworks 
and the music of bands, and the shout- 
ing of paraders during the whole even- 
ing. Fortunately, these only added to 
the enthusiasm that existed within the 
walls of the Institute, and as Mrs. Don- 
ald McLean wittily remarked that, al- 
though perhaps Governor Roosevelt con- 
sidered that all the demonstration was 
on his account she considered that part 
of the celebration might be properly 
taken as a spirit of enthusiasm on their 
own account. Singular as it may seem 
just at the point when one of the readers 
of the papers had mentioned the firing 
of a bomb in expression of enthusiastic 
appreciation for Phrenology the largest 
bomb of the evening was fired off. Dr. 
Julius King occupied the chair and made 
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some very appropriate remarks on the 
usefulness of Phrenology, and the ad- 
vance it had made during the past fifty 
years. He first called upon Mr. J. R. 
Carrothers, of Iowa, to give his saluta- 
tory address. Mr. N. A. Clapp, of Mich- 
igan, followed with a paper on “ Philan- 
thropy and Phrenology.” Mr. Rockwood 
sang very effectively the solo called 
“The Friar of Orders Gray,” after which 
Miss E. M. Lutze, of New Jersey, read a 
paper on “ The Ethnological and Hered- 
itary Influences of Phrenology.” Mr. F. 
W. Jacobs, of California, who is totally 
blind, read his own paper from raised 
type on the subject of “ Musical Talent, 
and how accounted for by Phrenology,” 
Mrs. L. Brown, of New York, read a 
paper on “ Educational Uses of Phrenol- 
ogy in the Home; ” Dr. J. W. Hastings, 
of Vermont, read a paper on “ The Meta- 
physical Bearing of Phrenology,” while 
Dr. J. W. Anderson, of Texas, gave the 
valedictory. At the close of the papers 
Mr. Rockwood, by request, sang another 
song in his usual sharp, crisp, artistic 
manner, which song was as highly ap- 
preciated as the first. The chairman 
then asked Miss Fowler to present Mrs. 
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Donald McLean to the audience. In 
a few well-chosen words she said the 
Institute was glad to welcome the Presi- 
dent of the New York City chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and she hoped that if the Hall of Fame 
was ever open to receive the names of 
women (although she did not wish Mrs. 
McLean to die until the next century 
was nearing to its close), that her name 
would have the honor of being added. 
She belonged to a noble band of women 
who could trace their ancestry back to 
the early days of American History, and 
she was glad to know that so many of 
that Society were interested in the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, the study of mind, 
and the interpretation of character on 
scientific grounds. When looking over 
the list of the prominent names that had 
been selected to adorn the walls of the 
new Hall of Fame she was proud to find 
that there were two distinguished Phre- 
nologists among the number, these were 
Horace Mann, the educator, and Henry 
Ward Beecher, the divine, both of whose 
labors had been directly useful to the 
cause of Phrenology, both were influen- 
tial in their day as well as through their 
writing for all time in supporting the 
principles of mental science. She con- 
sidered it very brave of Mrs. McLean to 
venture out on such an evening, and 
knew the audience would be gratified 
with her address. Mrs. McLean was 
most apropos and eloquent in her re- 
marks to the students as she distributed 
the diplomas. She showed ‘a wonderful 
memory and a keenly intuitive mind by 
the way she alluded to the remarks that 
various speakers had made in their pa- 
pers. We only regret that all our read- 
ers could not be present to hear her for 
themselves. At the close Miss Fowler 
presented her with a badge of the Insti- 
tute, which she placed above the many 
decorations that adorned her dress, and 
said she knew that Mrs. McLean would 
earry forth the tidings and unfurl the 
banner of Phrenology whenever she wore 
that badge. Mrs. McLean replied in 
highly eulogistic terms of the Institute, 
and she said that the bust on the side 
table, pointing to one on the right, re- 
minded her of a similar one that she re- 
membered seeing during her school days 
which was owned by her teacher. Ever 
since then the subject had interested her, 
and she believed that it was now uni- 
versally accepted in all parts of the 
world. She thanked the Institute for 
giving her the opportunity and pleasure 
of coming among them and of present- 
ing the diplomas, which she hoped the 
students would prize as they went home 
to their various States. Dr. King closed 
the meeting with a few words of appre- 
ciative thanks to Mrs. McLean and 
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others for their kind services and their 
appropriate words of encouragement to 
the students, and said he thought that 
all would be glad to know that they had 
on the desk before them a model of Dr. 
Gall’s skull, and invited all to examine 
it. Greetings and words of farewell 
were extended to the students and 
friends, and the audience dispersed to 
find their way in the crowded streets 
around them. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
OF STUDENTS. 

The following are the names of the suc- 

cessful graduates of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology for 1900 who have 
received the degree of Fellowship: Dr. J. 
W. Anderson, Dallas, Tex. (with honors); 
Mr. F. W. Jacobs, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mrs. D. Anderson, Dallas, Tex.; |} 
Clapp, Wixom, Mich.; Mr. B. F. Stephens, 
Martinsburg, Ky.; Miss E. M. Lutze, 
Trenton, N. J.; Mr. L. A. Davis, Greenleaf, 
Kan.; Mrs. L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. Hastings, Burlington, Vt.; Mr. L. 
C. Stewart, Willow Hill, Ill. 

The papers showed hard study, thor- 

oughness, and excellent preparation. 
[Signed] E. P. Fowler, M.D., 
R. M. Dixon, M.E., 
L. W. Baner, M.D., 
Examining Board. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


THE OCTOBER REPORT. 


On October 3d, the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son gave an instructive lecture on “ The 
Geography of the Brain and Skull.” In 
the course of his address he said, ‘ One 
of the most pleasing features of the times 
is the increased interest manifested in 
the science of Phrenology, and it augurs 
well for its future progress. But the 
inost striking feature is that this is not 
simply an increased interest by the peo- 
ple generally, but of some of the leading 
scientists of the day, and one, viz. Profess- 
or Wallace, has taken possession of the 
censor’s chair and expressed himself vig- 
orously on the subject. It seems strange 
that every science, like nature herself, 
becomes strong by the struggles through 
which it passes, or in other words shows 
its vitality and manifests its truthfulness 
and usefulness by its patient endurance 
and ultimate victory. Whilst the signs 
of the times may be very cheering to the 
adherents of Phrenology, and though a 
breach may manifest itself in the ranks 
of its opponents, yet its stanch support- 
ers must not rest upon their oars, but 
they must be alert, ever strengthening 
their position by an increased application 
to study and investigation, so that with 
our enlarging views and substantiated 
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facts, they may be prepared to present 
their credentials at all times to inquir- 
ing minds. Phrenology, like all kindred 
subjects and sciences, has not yet reached 
its goal, neither have its investigators 
scanned all its facts, nor yet realized its 
forces. Each adherent or exponent of 
the science should not only be fully ac- 
quainted with its fundamental principles 
and be able to expatiate upon the same, 
but should also be a keen, practical ob- 
server. Phrenology is not a science that 
can be acquired in a few lessons; true, a 
few facts may be gleaned, and a few 
truths stored in the memory for medita- 
tion, assimilation, and digestion, but for 
a person to have a fair grasp of the sub- 
ject, and a moderately workable knowl- 
edge, needs patient, serious investigation 
and study. The lecturer then dwelt upon 
some salient points necessary to be known 
by practical Phrenologists. 

Several questions were asked and re- 
plied to by the lecturer. 

On Wednesday, October 17th, a good 
attendance of members and friends were 
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present to hear an address from Mr. 
James Brake of Australia. Mr. Brake 
has spent the last six months in London, 
studying the Science of Phrenology at 
the Fowler Institute, and has been 
awarded the diploma of the Institute by 
examination. Mr. Brake is an enthusi- 
astic philanthropist and a keen business 
man, and we are sure the knowledge he 
has acquired of practical Phrenology 
will be of great value to him in his fut- 
ure career in the colonies. The address 
he delivéred at the Institute, on the eve 
of his departure from London, was full 
of practical advice upon the best means 
of making Phrenology more widely 
known amongst commercial men and the 
general public. The address was greatly 
apppreciated and created a useful discus- 
sion, in which the chairman (Mr. W. J. 
Williamson), Messrs Wilkins, Bone, Dom- 
men, and Elliott took part. A public 
delineation of character was given by Mr. 
D. T. Elliott. The audience very heartily 
thanked Mr. Brake for his address and 
wished him good-by. 


ee 


NOTES. 


HYPNOTIC DENTISTRY. 


A cavity is demonstrably a condition 
and not a theory. A man with an ulcer 
pulsating at the root of a molar goes to 
the dentist because he must, and for no 
other reason. Everything the dentist 
does in a professional way is a little more 
disagreeable to a patient with normal 
nerves than anything else in his reper- 
toire. He has worked the transparent 
fiction of “ painless dentistry” until it 
no longer deceives even himself, and he 
should welcome the discovery of a prac- 
titioner of this useful art, which shows 
that painless dentistry of a very rough 
and radical variety can now be adver- 
tised in good faith. ‘The discoverer of 
this boon to humanity was lately called 
upon to operate upon a veteran printer. 
In a survey of the patient’s mouth he saw 
that to prepare him for the new equip- 
ment of teeth he needed it was necessary 
to remove certain old roots which had 
been worn down to the level of the gums 
by years of industrious mastication. 
Finding that considerable preliminary 
excavation was required, he concluded 
that the operation, while perfectly safe 
for the patient, was not at all safe for 
himself. Thereupon he bethought him- 
self of hypnotism. Not being himself an 
adept, he sent for a local violinist who 
was, and engaged him as assistant. The 
service of the assistant consisted in rub- 
bing the patient’s forehead and repeat- 
ing over and over again the words, “ You 


will feel no pain.” The interested spec- 
tators remained at a safe distance, doubt- 
less expecting the patient to reply, 
“ You’re not telling the truth,” or make 
some other appropriate answer to this 
inane reiteration, but nothing of the sort 
happened. The patient thought he was 
setting up a patent medicine display 
“ad.” Meanwhile, the dentist dug 
around with his lacerators, and pulled 
the deep-seated three-fanged molars at 
his leisure. When he had finished, the 
patient was called to consciousness by 
the operator, and declared that, all things 
considered, he had enjoyed himself very 
much indeed. 

This pleasing incident is extremely 
suggestive. Hypnotic dentistry is a great 
scheme. The patient would be met in 
the ante-room by the expert and filled up 
with suggestions. When called to the 
chair he would be made to imagine it a 
front seat at a vaudeville, the hypnotist 
officiating as usher. When the custom- 
ary napkin was brought into requisition 
he could readily assimilate the sugges- 
tion that he had stepped out between the 
acts to take something. In the grind of 
the electrically rotated reamer he could 
fancy he was munching a clove, and in 
the final yielding of an obstinate molar to 
the persuasive forceps he could be made 
to believe he had unloaded a large block 
of Bay State Gas, common, at 102%. 
This would be a vast improvement on 
anything hitherto known in dentistry, 
and we hope it will be practical. 
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SUCCESS. 


There is but one straight road to suc- 
cess, and that is merit. The man who is 
successful is the man who is useful. 
Capacity never lacks opportunity. It 
cannot remain undiscovered, because it is 
sought by too many anxious to utilize it. 
A capable man on earth is more valuable 
than any precious deposit under the 
earth and the object of a much more 
vigilant search. Whoever undertakes to 
build a house, to cultivate a farm, to work 
a mine, to obtain relief from pain, to 
maintain a legal controversy, or to per- 
form any function of civilized life, is 
actively searching for other men qualified 
to aid him. To appreciate the thorough- 
ness of the search, it is necessary only to 
realize the number of persons engaged in 
all these pursuits and undertakings 
throughout the world. From such a 
search no form of ability can remain con- 
eealed. If the possessor of capacity 
sought to hide himself he would be dis- 
covered and induced to employ his ability 
for the benefit of those who need it. 

To be successful, then, one has but to 
qualify himself thoroughly for some oc- 
cupation. Every man has some natural 
aptitude. In these days the training by 
which natural aptitude is developed into 
effective ability can be obtained by every- 
one. No one can hope to be the best in 
any field of labor, but everyone can hope 
to be among the best. Time occupied in 
worrying about opportunities, openings, 
and starts is time wasted, because to 
every capable man a “start” and an 
“ opportunity ” are always furnished by 
the necessities of all other men. 

—Contributed by D. M. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


It is mastery of self—that and nothing 
more. It is the making of one’s self 
equal to any occasion. Mind can create 
whatever conditions it is directed to cre- 
ate by the will, and the secret of right 
living lies in training the will, and in 
coming into a recognition of the personal 
power that everyone has. 

Jesus knew and recognized this power 
as no one else ever has. But all the wise 
and good and great of any age have fol- 
lowed along these lines. It is for us to- 
day to realize that it is possible for each 
one of us to lead this life of the spirit at 
all times and in all places, so that what- 
ever we may desire to possess or to be, 
which is better, will come to pass. 

Fear and anger are the elements that 
must be eliminated from the nature be- 
fore tangible results can be observed, and 
these are the two great forces of evil, 
depression, ill-health, and lack of success. 
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It stands to reason that this should be 
so when actual scientific experiments 
have demonstrated that the breath of an 
angry man breathed into a glass deposits 
a brown substance which, if injected into 
a dog, will cause death. Anger is poison, 
and when a person is angry his whole 
system is being poisoned by exactly the 
same thing that kills the dog. This has 
also been proved true of fear. Both must 
be eliminated and their places filled by 
perfect faith and absolute serenity, in 
which all things are possible. 


“IT’S VERY HARD.” 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat 
but porridge, when others have every sort 
of dainty,” muttered Dick, as he sat with 
his wooden bowl before him. “It’s very 
hard to have to get up so early on these 
bitter cold mornings, and work all day, 
when others can enjoy themselves with- 
out an hour of work. It’s very hard to 
have to trudge along through the snow 
while others roll about in their coaches.” 

“Tt’s a great blessing,” said his grand- 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, “ to 
have food when so many are hungry; it’s 
a great blessing to have a roof over one’s 
head when so many are homeless; it’s a 
great blessing to have sight, and hearing, 
and strength for daily labor, when so 
many are blind, deaf, or suffering! ” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to 
think that nothing is hard,” said the boy, 
still in a grumbling tone. 

“No, Dick, there is one thing that I do 
think very hard.” 

“What's that?” cried Dick, who 
thought that at last his grandmother had 
found some cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very 
hard that is not thankful for so many 
blessings.” 


NOSES OF FIGHTERS. 


Physiognomists go so far as to assert 
that the nose is the key to the man’s 
character, the index to his brain. And 
so many people—great employers among 
them—share the belief that it is almost 
as lucky for a child to be born with a 
good nose on its face as with the pro- 
verbial silver spoon in its mouth. There 
are noses and noses, even among the good 
specimens. There is the artistic nose 
(literary men and painters have it, or 
should have it); the “constructive” 
nose, peculiar to architects and en- 
gineers; and not the least important is 
one labelled by physiognomists “ com- 
bative and organizing.” This might also 
be called the military nose. It belongs 
to great commanders on sea and land, 
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and is so prominent that it cannot be 
mistaken. Wellington had it to an av- 
normal degree. In this, as in other re- 
spects, he has never been equalled by any 
other soldier. Wellington was a great 
believer in noses. 

Napoleon also admired a good uose, 
and was personally well endowed in that 
particular, but nothing like to the same 
extent as his vanquisher at Waterloo.— 
London Mail. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


TREATMENT FOR CROUP. 

There is probably no sickness that a 
mother so dreads for her children as an 
attack of croup. 

Doubtless many of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL’s mothers could give valuable 
advice with regard to the treatment to 
be given in such attacks, but there may 
be others without experience who will be 
glad to know how to handle the case, at 
least until the doctor comes. 

If a child has a croupy cough at night, 
apply a cold compress upon putting it to 
bed. To do this, wet a small towel or a 
napkin in cold water, squeezing it out 
enough to prevent dripping, and wrap it 
at once about the child’s throat. Cover it 
well with a dry towel or piece of flannel 
and leave on till morning. This will 
often prevent a hoarse cough from de- 
veloping into croup. 

If, however, the child awakens with 
croup, give it at once a dose of syrup of 
ipecaec. A bottle of this should always 
be kept in the house where there are chil- 
dren at all inclined to be croupy. The 
directions on the bottle will tell the dose 
to give to children of various ages, and 
the time to elapse between the doses. 

Wrap the child at once in a woolen 
blanket and put its feet into as hot water 
as it can bear. Put hot compresses 
around the throat, changing them rapidly 
so that they will not grow cool, and hav- 
ing a hot one ready to put on the instant 
the other is removed. Keep administer- 
ing the ipecac as directed until the child 
vomits, as this is what is necessary to re- 
move the mucus from the throat. 

If the breathing becomes easier, and 
the throat looser, you may know that you 
are conquering. 

Most cases will yield to this treatment. 
If, however, the sound becomes tighter 
and the breathing more labored, lose no 
time in sending for a physician. 

After the treatment just described, the 
greatest care must be exercised for sev- 
eral days to keep the child from all 
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draughts and cold, or a second attack 


may result. 
J. D. COWLES. 


WHOOPING-COUGH. 


When a child has whooping-cough, the 
services of a physician are not needed, 
unless the cough is attended by a severe 
ease of bronchitis, then outside aid will 
be needed. 

The cough comes on in paroxysms. In 
one of these the child coughs so long and 
so violently, and expels so much air from 
the lungs without inspiring any, that at 
times he appears nearly suffocated and 
exhausted; the veins in his neck swell 
and his eyes seem to start from their 
sockets. At length there is a sudden in- 
spiration of air through the contracted 
chink of the upper part of the windpipe, 
the glottis, causing the familiar ‘“‘whoop,” 
and after a little more coughing he brings 
some glairy mucus from the chest. Vom- 
iting usually accompanies whooping- 
cough, and may be looked on as a good 
sign. All causes of irritation and excite- 
ment ought to be avoided, as passion is 
apt to bring on a paroxysm. 

A new-born babe or a teething child, 
laboring under the disease, is liable to 
have convulsions. If a child is not 
weaned, keep him entirely to the breast; 
if he is weaned, to a milk and farinaceous. 
diet. 

Confine the child for the first ten days 
to the house, especially if the cough is at- 
tended by more or less bronchial trouble, 
but be sure that the rooms are well ven- 
tilated; pure air is essential to recovery. 
Rub the spine and chest every night and 
morning with a good stimulating lini- 
ment. Let him wear a broad band of new 
flannel, which should extend around from 
his chest to his back; change the band 
night and morning, in order that it may 
be dried before putting on again. To 
keep it in its place, it should be fastened 
by means of tapes and shoulder-straps. 

When the time comes to enlarge his 
diet, let him gradually return to his usual 
food; and if the weather is good, let him 
almost live in the open air, for pure, 
fresh air is the finest of medicines. When 
the disease has lasted a month, there is 
nothing like a change of air to a high, 
dry, healthy country place. 

Do not take the fiannel off until he is 
entirely cured, and then leave it off by 
degrees. While convalescing, care should 
be taken that he does not take cold, or 
the “whoop” may return. After he 
seems to be well, be careful not to let him 
play outdoors if the wind is blowing from 
the east or the northeast. 

A. McG. 
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“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 


NAL.” 

The gospel of Phrenology teaches 
man the necessity, the virtue, the ad- 
vantages of purpose, and as clearly 
demonstrates to each individual that he 
has a part in the great theatre of the 
world. It illuminates every sphere of 
useful activity with cheer, and makes 
honest labor active. 

The policy of this magazine has never 
changed. It will aim, as heretofore, to 
help men and women to think rightly 
and to live rightly. With many exam- 
ples to give to those who have derived 
great and lasting benefit from its pages, 
and gratefully acknowledged the fact, 
it expects to make many other like ex- 
amples in the time to come—in 1901 
and the years to follow. 

Among other announcements that 
will be made, we take pleasure in stating 
that arrangements have been made with 
Felix L. Oswald, M.D., for a series of 
articles on “ Home Education.” There 
will be a series of twelve lessons on 


“ Phrenology,” and another series on 
the “ Races,” illustrated by skulls and, 
where possible, portraits of represent- 
atives of the nationalities reviewed. 

Character sketches will be given of 
the late Rev, Charles Garrett, who was 
the G. O. M. of Methodism, and one of 
Liverpool’s most distinguished public 
men; the new Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Frank Green; John Sher- 
man, the late eminent statesman; the 
Marquis Ito, the Bismarck of Japan; the 
late Charles Dudley Warner, journalist, 
among other distinguished men and 
women. 


THE LATE JOHN 
PATH. 


CLARK RID- 


The world can ill afford to lose such 
industrious men as Dr. Ridpath. He 
was a noted historian, and one of the 
best popular writers on historical sub- 
jects of the century. Though he was 
born on a farm near Fillmore, Putnam 
County, Indiana, in 1841, his parents 
were Virginians. His father’s family 
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came from Berwick-on-Tweed, Eng- 
land. On his mother’s side he was a 
descendant of Samuel Mathews, one of 
the colonial Governors of Virginia. It 
is not surprising to find that while a 
lad he showed marked fondness for 
books (he was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren). His first work, “An Academic 
History of the United States,” was pub- 
lished in 1875, and its sale was so large 
that its author abridged it into a gram- 
mar-school history, which became even 
more popular than the original work. 


THE LATE JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, 


In 1876 his “ Popular History of the 
United States” appeared. This has 
been published in German, and more 
than five hundred thousand copies have 
been sold. In the latter part of 1881 
he published “The Life and Work of 
Garfield”—of this work eighty-five 
thousand copies were sold in the first 
six months. In the same year he was 
chosen one of the associate editors of 
“The People’s Cyclopedia,” a post he 
held at the time of his death. In 1882 
he began writing his “ History of the 
World,” which he finished and pub- 
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lished in 1885 in four volumes. More 
than 150,000 sets of this history have 
been sold in fifteen years. In 1893 he 
published the “ Life and Work of James 
G. Blaine,” and in the following year 
his “Great Races of Mankind” appeared. 
This is said to have been the historian’s 
best work. He spent ten years in col- 
lecting the material for it and four 
years in writing it. In 1898 he pub- 
lished the “ Life and Times of Glad- 
stone,” and a supplement to the “ His- 
tory of All Nations” for “ Webster’s 
International Dictionary.” His last 
work was a “History of the United 
States” in eight volumes, which was 
completed only a few days before he 
was taken ill. The degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on him by Syracuse 
University in 1880. 

He taught human beings to know 
their real life. Next to the world’s 


great inventors, who add to our actual 


wealth and push civilization forward, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to historians 
who hand down to us truthful accounts 
of the achievements of the past for our 
own guidance. Dr. Ridpath undertook 
and carefully accomplished that great- 
est of all tasks—a history of the world. 
Any attempt to systematize and chroni- 
cle this earth’s fertile past calls for in- 
tellectual courage of the highest type. 
Every nation, every century, every year 
almost, furnishes material for a life- 
time’s writing. The work is stupen- 
dous. When we remember that Buckle 
undertook to write a history of civiliza- 
tion in England, but exhausted his 
strength, and died when he had finished 
two volumes of introduction, we may 
understand a little of the gigantic char- 
acter of the work that a man bends 
himself to when he attempts the history 
of the world. Buckle’s works, al- 
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though they only extended to two 
volumes, were complete in themselves. 
Anyone who devotes his life conscien- 
tiously to descriptions of humanity de- 
serves the admiratign of his fellows. 

Dr. Ridpath possessed an exception- 
ally fine intellect. His brow was lofty, 
his quality of organization was excep- 
tionally fine, and he was able to localize 
events with wonderful accuracy. He 
was a genius of no common order, and 
his name will go down to posterity as 
a man of learning, of intense sympa- 
thy, and of clear insight into the affairs 
of men. 


THE LATE HON. WILLIAM L. 
STRONG. 


New York City will long remember 
the administration of the Hon. William 
L. Strong as Mayor of this city. He 
proved when he was administrator a 
man of excellent judgment, practical, 
and possessed a strong, vigorous, work- 
ing organization. He was adapted to 
the many lines of work that engage the 
time of the city’s Chief Executive. 

He was a man of expediency, and 
knew how to adjust matters and things 
without giving offence. He had a dif- 
ficult task to perform, but he carried 
his principles along with him in such 
a practical way that he won the respect 
of both Republicans and Democrats. 

He was built much after the form of 
General Grant, and resembled him in 
many of his characteristics. He was a 
man of indomitable energy, pluck, and 
resolution, and therefore was ready for 
any enterprise that came along his way. 
He was not a spendthrift, but had the 
economical faculty that we find ex- 
pressed in the lateral portion of his 
head. He was essentially tactful, 
economical, and far-sighted. He was 
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not proud and aristocratic, but met all 
classes of people with deference. He 
was a sympathetic man, and was able to 
wield an immense influence over even 
those who least expected to come under 
his sway. He knew how to take men 
at the right moment, and, although he 
was frank, candid, and open-minded, 
yet he had an intuitional judgment that 
kept him from saying the unpolitic 
thing, or the fact that would offend and 
wound a sensitive person. 

His head was fairly developed on the 
top. Here his consciousness pre- 
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EX-MAYOR STRONG. 


dominated. He had a reason for 
everything that he did, and carried out 
his principles with a stringent regard 
for duty. He was very particular about 
making promises, as he looked upon 
them in an honorable way. He was 
not a man to delight in show and osten- 
tation, but was a plain matter-of-fact 
realistic person who expected a man to 
speak straight from his heart, and his 
knowledge of men and things. 

He was a man of sterling qualities, 
and, as his advice was sought on many 
municipal affairs, his vacancy in public 
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as well as in private life will be keenly 
felt. 

The problems he had to meet, the 
difficulties he had to overcome at every 
step of the way from political enemies 
without, as well as the professional po- 
liticians and office-seekers of his own 
party, can hardly be realized even at 
this day. The marvel is that, in the 
face of these obstacles, he made so few 
mistakes and fewer still of serious blun- 
ders. Through some of his appoint- 
ments, such as that of Colonel Waring 
to the Street Cleaning Department, he 
wrought a change for the better in 
municipal business methods which sub- 
sequent misgovernment has not yet 
overcome. He left the office of Mayor, 
as he entered it, with the cordial esteem 
of all intelligent and respectable citi- 
zens of New York. He set up a stand- 


ard in the management of the municipal 
affairs of the metropolis which has been 


of distinct and lasting benefit to it, de- 
spite all that has occurred since to de- 
grade that standard, and for this his 
name and memory will deserve and re- 
ceive grateful perpetuation in the an- 
nals of the city. 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 

urnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. - We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


REVIEWS. 

“A Child of Light; or, Heredity and 
Prenatal Culture,” by Newton N. Rid- 
dell. Published by Child of Light Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

The subjects of psychology, heredity, 
and prenatal influences are of ever in- 
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creasing importance. Men and women 
are beginning to look upon the subjects 
as though they were as necessary to the 
commonwealth of the future generation 
as much as they look upon the impor- 
tance of engineering, law, medicine, and 
finance, and it is onjy in this way that 
we can hope to rear a generation that 
will cope with the necessities of the 
twentieth century. The writer has spent 
some fifteen years in gathering and de- 
veloping the subject-matter of the work 
before us. He has dwelt at some length 
on psychology and the laws of brain, 
hoping thereby to make the work prac- 
tical and helpful to all who seek to im- 
prove self and others. In Chapter IV., 
on Brain Building and Soul Growth, he 
makes the following statement: 

“The idea that men and women can 
long pursue a given course of life and 
conduct and then suddenly change to an 
opposite course has more foundation in 
fiction than in fact in religious teachings 
and religious experiences. It is true that 
a man who has spent a life in sin and 
established a physical basis in his brain 
that inclines him to evil conduct may, 
under the influence of sougd conversion 
and the power of the Holy Ro irit, change 
the whole order of his life and become 
a new creature. But this becoming a 
new creature takes time. It is not the 
work of a day. It may be begun in a 
moment; his outer conduct may, under 
conversion, change instantly, but it is 
the experience of all who have followed 
the paths of evil for any considerable 
time that, long after their conversion, 
temptations continually arise. Brain- 
building is accomplished in precisely the 
same way as muscle-building—namely, 
by normal, systematic use. To increase 
the strength of any brain-centre so that 
the element of mind that it manifests 
shall be stronger, it is necessary only to 
exercise this element or power of mind 
habitually, and its physical basis in the 
brain will be developed and its co-ordi- 
nate nerve tracks strengthened.” The 
writer gives three essentials with regard 
to athletic training, and applies them to 
brain training. “ First, the exercise must 
be adapted to a definite purpose. Second, 
it must not be violent or straining, but 
of such a character as will call the mus- 
cles into normal, vigorous use. Third, it 
must be daily, or at least regular, and 
must cease before exhaustion.” 

It is easy to see that the same law is 
applicable to mind-training and brain- 
building. 

In the chapter on “ Prenatal Culture ” 
are some valuable hints which all parents 
should consider. 

We highly recommend this book, for 
there is much condensed knowledge that 
all can use, if not in their own lives, 
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they can at least pass on the knowledge 

to those who can make use of the sug- 

gestions that it contains. 

“ Practical Urinalysis and Urinary Diag- 
nosis.” A Manual for the Use of Phy- 
sicians, Surgeons, and Students. By 
Charles W. Purdy, LL.D., M.D., Queen’s 
University, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Kingston, 
Canada; Professor of Clinical Medicine 
at the Chicago Post-Graduate Medical 
School. Author of “ Bright’s Disease 
and Allied Affections of the Kidneys,” 
also of “ Diabetes: Its Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment.” Fifth Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations, including Photo-engrav- 
ings, Colored Plates, and Tables for 
estimating total solids from Specific 
Gravity, Chlorides, Phosphates, Sul- 
phates, Albumin, Reaction of Proteids, 
Sugar, etc., in Urine. 6x9 inches. 
Pages xvi+ 406. Extra cloth, $3, net. 
F. A. Davis Company, publishers. 

The above works may be obtained from 

Fowler & Wells Co., New York, or L. N. 

Fowler & Co., London, England. 


+ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an carly consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym oR INITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


E. P., Harlem.—Absent-mindedness.—- 
You ask how the above can be avoided. 
First of all, we recommend you to find 
out the cause. It may come through hav- 
ing too much to do, or you may indulge 
in day dreams and allow your mind to 
wander off in a nondescript way, with- 
out keeping your attention fixed on the 
definite subject before you. The refiec- 
tive faculties are generally well developed 
in persons who become absent-minded, 
and to obviate their having too much in- 
fluence it is necessary to cultivate more 
definite observation, develop the will, and 
determine to think on the subject under 
consideration, and do not let your atten- 
tion be drawn away by a passing fancy. 

L. O., Saratoga.—You ask if the teach- 
ing of psychology does not have for a 
basis the principles of Phrenology? We 
have heard many teachers declare that 
the ideas that Horace Mann, George 
‘Combe and others have endeavored to en- 
courage in relation to teaching were 
worth more to them than all the psycho- 
logical books they have studied, and we 
know that the above-named men were 
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exponents of Phrenology. Psychology is 
speculative and indefinite when compared 
with Phrenology. The day will dawn 
when the principles of the latter will be 
understood by all our teachers. 

Ss. B., Boston.—Dr. J. C. Warren, of 
Boston, purchased the whole of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s collection, with the collec- 
tion possessed by the Phrenological So- 
ciety there, including Dr. Spurzheim’s 
skull. All of these he presented to the 
Harvard Medical School in 1847. The 
donation became a part of the Warren 
Anatomical Museum. When the Har- 
vard Medical School removed to their 
new building, corner of Boylston and 
Exeter Streets, they transferred the War- 
ren Anatomical Museum, and with it the 
skull of Dr. Spurzheim; but his general 
collection of skulls and busts, 400 in 
number, were left in the old building, 
which is now partly occupied by the 
Harvard Dental School. The collection 
of busts can still be seen by applying to 
the janitor. 

Spurzheim’s skull and a lock of his 
hair can be seen by anyone applying to 
the janitor of Harvard Medical School or 
to the curator of the Warren Anatomi- 
cal Museum on every Saturday between 
twelve and one o’clock. 

J. E. C—You ask how you can remove 
sunburn and freckles. Both of these af- 
fections are caused by the action of the 
sun’s rays, but why one person tans 
while another freckles is not easy of ex- 
planation. Both affections are said to be 
caused chiefly by the chemical or ultra- 
violet rays, but in the case of sunburn 
it is probable that the heat also has some 
effect. 

The tan may come gradually, without 
any burn, after a succession of slight 
and brief exposures to the sun or to high 
winds, for wind will tan as well as sun- 
shine. Usually, however, the city dweller 
gets well burned during the first few 
days of his vacation in the country or 
on the water. 

In severe cases the skin is red, slightly 
swollen, and the seat of a sharp, burn- 
ing sensation; if the exposure has been 
prolonged, or the glare of the sun very 
intense, it may be even blistered. After 
a few days the soreness and heat subside 
and the red color gradually turns to 
brown. 

If the burn is pretty severe, cooling 
lotions, such as alcohol and water, di- 
luted cologne water, a solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda, may be applied, or the 
skin may be smeared with cold cream, 
camphor ice, zinc ointment, or a mixture 
of lime-water and oil. Some such appli- 
cation as this, the sufferer being careful 
to keep out of the sun for a day or two, 
will usually suffice. 

If blisters form they should be pricked 
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with a clean needle at the most de- 
pendent part, and when the water has 
drained away they should be covered 
with a cloth spread with one of the greasy 
applications just mentioned. 

Freckles occur usually on persons of a 
sandy complexion, especially those with 
red hair. They are not common in very 
young children, under six or eight years 
of age, or in persons of middle or ad- 
vanced life. They usually come for the 
first time in summer, and are less marked, 
or even disappear, in winter. Persons 
who freckle do not tan as a rule. 

Freckles, like sunburn, may be pre- 
vented by the wearing of a veil, prefer- 
ably red or brown. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 


(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 


(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


561—H. E. P., North Creek, N. Y.— 
This lad takes after his mother and is 
kind and affectionate. He will be at- 
tached to his home and not be one to go 
out into the world and leave his home 
surroundings until he is obliged to— 
some lads are always on the fidget to 
cut loose from home and seek business 
in the great world abroad—he is kind- 
hearted and affectionate and very jntel- 
ligent. He will need encouraging and 
may be a little slow to understand the 
ordinary affairs of life. He will be, how- 
ever, well informed in matters that do 
not ordinarily attract boys of his age. 
He will make a good penman, a fine sec- 
retary, an excellent banker, or financier, 
if working for someone else, or he could, 
if his health will allow him, take up the 
study of medicine along modern lines 
as a hygienist, and have an institution 
for hydropathic treatment. He will love 
to do good, but he is hardly strong 
enough to take up the work of a mis- 
sionary. 

562.—D. J. P., North Creek, N. Y.— 
This lad is very sensitive, he is more like 
a girl in this respect and feels criticisms 
very keenly. He needs regular physical 
exercise so as to increase his vitality. 
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He will need sheltering and caring for, 
he cannot rough it as much as his elder 
brother Charles. He must be given re- 
sponsibilities so that he may become 
more independent, and devote his energy 
to practical affairs. He had better study 
a trade that will take him out of doors 
part of each day, or else he should study 
law and take up real estate work. He 
will be respected and liked wherever he 
is, for he is one of the finer grained lads 
that will always execute good work, but 
he cannot carry out rough, coarse, or 
heavy work. He is very conscientious, 
and will be mindful of every promise 
that he makes. 

563.—T. H. M., Milwaukee, Wis.—The 
gentleman is adding to his knowledge 
all the time, for he is a keen observer 
and he notes conditions of things, and 
could succeed in business, particularly 
if he were not tied down to one thing 
too continuously. He likes variety of 
work, and gets along better where he has 
half a dozen departments to attend to 
than where he has but the one thing to 
occupy his mind. He is rather ingen- 
ious, and had better give some attention 
to design, to artistic arrangement of 
materials, or to cutting out as a tailor, 
but he will not succeed so well in seden- 
tary work. He is restless in disposition 
and wants to be accomplishing some- 
thing all the time. He must apply his 
mind as much as possible to the most 
important lines of work, and leave the 
others until he has time to carry them 
out. 

564.—Native Indian.—You lack appli- 
eation of mind, and find it difficult to 
settle down steadily to any one line of 
work. You are not without talent and 
ability, but it will take you some time to 
fathom your own mind unless you are 
willing to bend all your efforts into one 
channel. Your forehead is broad, which 
gives you considerable power to use up 
material, and to make suggestions to 
others as to how they should conduct 
business, but you get weary yourself of 
continuing in a work if it is monotonous. 
Will you not try and make the most of 
yourself and be perserving in your ef- 
forts. Use your will power in the right 
direction, but do not run against the best 
advice of your friends. You get a little 
set sometimes and want to carry out 
your own way of doing things; consider 
whether this is to your advantage. You 
could make a first-rate organizer, a good 
planner, a fine engineer, or electrician, 
but you have got to learn to value your- 
self at the right estimate. 

565.—Mrs. R. W. O., Illinois.—This lady 
has a highly nervous mental tempera- 
ment with none too much vitality to 
spare. She works herself out premature- 
ly before she has accumulated enough 
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strength for the work she takes in hand. 
She needs more arterial blood to sustain 
her in her work. She is very intense and 
susceptible in all her feelings, in fact, 
she is a little too sensitive to criticisms 
laid at her door, and must be a little 
more independent of what others say and 
do. She needs more rest than she gets, 
nine hours sleep would not be too much 
for her, and if she cannot get it all at 
once she must take it in piecemeal and 
have a nap during the day. She is a fine 
critic and sometimes sees more than she 
likes to cbserve, for she becomes dissat- 
isfied with the results of how things are 
done and carried out; she is a little too 
particular over her own work. She pos- 
sesses more than ordinary taste and ex- 
quisiteness of mind, but she must not be 
discouraged if she cannot always rise to 
her ideals as they present themselves to 
her. She can superintend work, and suc- 
ceed in reviewing books successfully. 
566.—E. T. N., Omaha, Neb.—Your 
photographs indicate a very practical 
mind, with a large development of Cau- 
tiousness which makes you anxious, so- 
licitous, and very particular what you do 
and say. You worry too much, and take 
upon yourself the burdens of other peo- 
ple. You are a good counsellor, and 
know how to plan not only for your own 
necessities, but for others. You are a 


true friend in need, are sympathetic and 


kind-hearted. You would make an excel- 
lent teacher, and could explain your 
ideas with more than ordinary clearness. 

567.—C. L., Cannon Falls, Minn.—You 
have a motive temperament and do not 
object to active work, you like.to be hust- 
ling round and accomplishing something. 
You will not care to be in a small store 
in a small town where there is nothing 
stirring going on. You are quite busi- 
ness-like and able to figure up well. You 
could succeed in buying in stock and 
would know the profit would come in. 
You remember people remarkably well, 
and have an eye for proportions, hence, 
ean work without a measure, and can 
saw a piece of wood straight as long as a 
yard, and can drive a nail just where you 
want it. 

568.—S. G., St. John, N. B., Canada.— 
The photograph of this young lady indi- 
cates that she is pretty bright and intel- 
ligent. Her forehead is broad and rather 
high, hence, could make a good type- 
writer, secretary, reporter, or a good ac- 
eountant and bookkeeper. She is very 
critical, rather too much so sometimes, 
and must guard against saying all she 
thinks; it will not hurt her to keep back 
a little. She is witty, humorous, and 
sometimes sarcastic, and enjoys a good 
joke. The study of character, of psy- 
chology, and physiology would be of 
great interest to her. 
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569.—F. E. M., Fillmore, Utah.—This 
lad has a good head upon his shoulders, 
but he wil! need careful training. He is 
his mother’s boy, and is domesticated, 
quite fond of pets and animals, loves his 
home, and makes many friends wherever 
he goes. He is quite combative at times 
when he is taken advantage of, but will 
only fight when pushed to it. He has a 
good forehead and can be trained to ex- 
cel as a business man in a thriving cen- 
tre where he will have some mechanical 
work to do, either in making or manu- 
facturing mechanical toys for children, 
or he could use his oratorical powers in 
the study of law, for he will be an im- 
pressive speaker, and will know what he 
is talking about. It is hard work for him 
to be obedient without first asking the 
reason why he must do so and so. He 
should be persuaded to do rather than 
driven to work. He will prove a very 
kind-hearted lad if properly understood. 

570.—G. A. H., Fillmore, Utah.—You 
have inherited your mother’s tempera- 
ment, and have a decidedly genial dis 
sition, but are rather too easy and let 
others influence you when you should 
stand out strong and firm for your prin- 
ciples. Why not make others moral and 
come to your terms rather than follow 
the lead of someone else who is not very 
particular about his principles? You 
have a large development of the percep- 
tive intellect, and need only to glance at 
a thing when making up your mind, 
while many people are obliged to stop 
and consider and turn over the goods 
several times. You have apparently a 
heavy weight, and it may not be easy for 
you to get round and execute your work 
with so much rapidity as is generally 
the case with those of a motive tempera- 
ment. You can work hard when you be- 
gin, but it is difficult for you to get your 
coat off and start in. You are a little too 
hospitable and good natured. Be a total 
abstainer, and a non-smoker, for your 
social inclinations may lead you to get 
into the habit of taking stimulants for 
the sake of others and of smoking to keep 
company with the rest, but our advice to 
you is to keep clear of those who have 
to be catered to in this respect. 


SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND. 


Constance F. Meakin.—This child pos- 
sesses an harmonious development of 
mind and body, and is physically robust. 
Her memory is remarkably keen and 
very little will escape her attention. She 
will ask many questions and evince a very 
inquiring mind. She will want to be 
head of affairs and will assume responsi- 
bilities when older. She will learn easil 
and utilize her knowledge to the best ~ dl 
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vantage. She should be educated for a 
teacher. Caution, energy, and persist- 


ency are strong traits in her character. 
She has a very loving nature, is fond of 
pets, and will be a good conversationalist. 
She has excellent mental tools to work 
with. With a good education she will 
make her mark in the world. 

Scott Given—has a refined, sensitive 
nature, high ideals and artistic abilities. 
He is not adapted for the rough out-door 
work of life, he will succeed best as an 
architect, designer, or draughtsman. He 
is thoughtful and original, with inven- 
tive ability and critical acumen; he is 
fastidious in his tastes, versatile, ambi- 
tious, very imaginative, and sensitive to 
criticism. As a friend he is genial and 
affable, and is not disposed to underesti- 
mate himself. He must strive to be more 
practical and should carefully study the 
laws of health. 

E. H. Lumsdon.—You must be very 
temperate in your habits and practice 
deep breathing, for you are not particu- 
larly robust. You have plenty of mental 
energy, sympathy, and aspiration, and 
are not inclined to hide your light under 
a bushel, you will succeed as a manager 
and will do equally well as a mechanic. 
You are thoughtful and studiously in- 
clined. You should study mental sci- 
ence, also hygiene. You are a man of 
peace and are faithful in the discharge 
of your duties. Apply yourself closely to 
study, and exercise fully your concentra- 
tive powers, you will then make greater 
progress in the acquisition of knowledge. 

E. M. Bonar—has a keen perceptive in- 
tellect, a versatile mind, and is sharp, 
quick, and prompt in his actions. He is 
impressionable, strongly sympathetic, 
cautious, and discreet. He has the abil- 
ity to succeed as an artist or architect. 
He has a good memory for poems, sizes, 
outlines, and configurations, and a dis- 


criminative type of intellect. He should 
cultivate more assertiveness, self-confi- 
dence, and aggressiveness; also give 


others the benefit of his thoughts and 
ideas, and so improve his conversational 
abilities. 





FIELD NOTES. 


The monthy lecture of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will be held at 
27 East Twenty-first Street, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 5th, at eight 
o‘clock. John Wesley Brandenburg, 
M.D.; Julius King, M.D., and Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler, will address the meeting and 
give practical demonstrations in the Art 
of Character Reading from the audience. 
Madame Cappiani will introduce the 
speakers and occupy the chair. All mem- 
bers of the Institute and friends are wel- 
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come, 
retary. 

William Musgrove, of Blackpool, Eng- 
land, is visiting America for the winter 
months and will, while here, give lectures 
and Phrenological examinations. 


Tickets on application to the sec- 





WIT. 


“Did the postman leave any letters, 
Mary?” the mistress asked, on returning 
from a visit one afternoon. 

“ Nothing but a postal-card, ma’am.” 

“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do you think I’d read it, 
ma’am?” asked the girl, with an injured 
air. 

‘Perhaps not. But anyone who sends 
me a postal-card is either stupid or im- 
pertinent.” 

* You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned 
the girl, loftily, “‘ but that’s a nice way 
to be talking about your own mother! ” 


Little Phyllis was visiting her grandma 
the other day, and gave herself up to 
serious considerations. After she had 
for several minutes been looking very 
earnestly at her grandmother, she asked: 
“ Are you going to die pretty soon?” 

“Yes,” her grandmother answered, “I 
suppose I am.” 

*“ And am I, too?” 

“Oh, no, I hope you are not going to 
die for a long time yet.” 

“Well,” the little one emphatically ex- 
claimed, “I don’t want to die even when 
it is yet.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Clinical Professor (to patient)—What 
is your occupation? 

Patient (with bronchial 
musician, sir. 

Professor (to the students)—Here, gen- 
tlemen, I have an opportunity of clini- 
cally demonstrating to you a fact to 
which I’ve frequently referred in the 
lecture-room—namely, that fatigue and 
the respiratory efforts called for by the 
act of blowing on wind instruments are 
a frequent cause of the affection from 
which this man is suffering. (To pa- 
tient)—On what instrument do you play? 

Patient—The big drum, sir. 


catarrh)—A 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
And cried, “I will not flee! ” 

And forty-seven colleges 
Made him an LL.D. 


THE OBLIGING CAMERA. 
Maud—Do you like to have men flatter 


you? 
Ethel—Oh, I don’t mind, if they happen 
to be photographers. 
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pO ________________________ 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
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ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav oaly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“American Review of Reviews.’”—New 
York.—The November number is full of 
interesting information regarding the 
political campaign, and portraits are 
given of those whose names are to be 
placed in the Hall of Fame. One article 
is on “ The Political beginnings in Porto 
Rico,” while another important article 
is on “Trusts in England, Recent De- 
velopment of Industrial Combinations,” 
by Robert Donald. Mr. Stead writes an 
article on “ The British Czar; the Gen- 
eral Elector.” The illustrations are un- 
usually fine. 

The “Tranksgiving Number” of the 
“Saturday Evening Post” opens with an 
article on “The Leaders in American 
Diplomacy.” One article is on “ The 
Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, an an- 
ecdotal sketch,” which brings out his 
characteristics in a clear and interesting 
way. 


-Nursery.”’ 
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“The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.” 
—Hartford, Ct.—Volume XXII.—An ar- 
ticle on “ The Effects of Alcohol on the 
Nervous System,” is given by Dr. Riley, 
and is illustrated in a very interesting 
way. “ Mental Suggestion as an Aid in 
the Treatment of Morphinomania,” is 
another important article of this 
monthly. 

“The Psychic Digest, or Occult Review 
of Reviews”—Columbus, O.—contains 
short articles on “ Hypnotism,” “ Meta- 
physical Healing,” and “ Mental Sugges- 
tion ” under its various topics. 

“The Ideal Review,”—New York—has 
always something useful, high toned, and 
interesting for those who are devoted to 
metaphysical lines of thought. 

“The Living Age ”—Boston— contains 
an article by Lady Jeune on “ The Decay 
of the Chaperone.” She is a clever writer 
and has a most interesting personality 
which we were at one time favored by 
interviewing. 

“The Churchman.”—New York.—Its 
young people’s department is always 
highly interesting, while its illustrations 
cannot be too highly commended. “St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, London,” is an ar- 
ticle in the October Number. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine” 
Boston—has several articles bearing on 
Thanksgiving. ‘The Dignity of Labor,” 
is a subject treated on by Helen Louise 
Johnson. 

“Good Health ’—Battle Creek—has an 
article on stomach worship, “ A Growl by 
a Vegetarian.” “ The Basis of Child Cult- 
ure,” by Mary Henry Rossiter, is an ar- 
ticle full of meaning and interest to psy- 
chologists at the present moment. 

“Good Housekeeping ”—New York— 
contains an article on “ Nerves in the 
Children ought not to know 
that they have any nerves at all. “ Dogs 
for the Home,” is another illustrated ar- 
ticle by T. W. Burgess, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

“ Aurora.”—Minn.—This magazine is a 
Phrenological one, and is partially pub- 
lished for the Swedish inhabitants, as 
most of its articles are printed in Swed- 
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ish. We are glad that Phrenology has 
taken sn deop a root vu the Swedish in- 


telligence. We are personally acquainted 
with several Swedish gentlemen who 
have identified themselves with the Fow- 
ler Institute, London. 

“The Methodist Recorder ”—London— 
contains the sad intelligence of the death 
of the Rev. Charles Garrett. Mr. Garrett 
was personally known to L. N. Fowler, 
and was a sincere believer in Phrenology. 
We propose publishing his portrait and 
character sketch in a subsequent issue of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“The Gentlewoman”—New York— 
contains much interesting information 
on subjects bearing on the household. 
Its article on “ Physical Culture ” is cal- 
culated to do a great amount of good. 

“The Mothers’ Journal ”’—New Haven, 
Ct.— contains practical pen talks for 
children, and is interesting because prac- 
tical talks to mothers are more and more 
in request every day. 

“Will Carleton’s Magazine ”—Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—contains a new poem by Will 
Carleton on “ The Thanksgiving Dance.” 
Its pages are full of short, pithy articles. 

“The Journal of Hygieo-Therapy.—- 
Kokomo, Ind.—Dr. Gifford continues his 
talks on “ Life Science.” The Phrenolog- 
ical Department is well sustained, and 
the Health news is always interesting. 

“The Christian Work.”—New York.— 
“The Life of John Wycliffe ” is the head- 
ing of an illustrated article of November 
8th, and proves to be a very entertaining 
and inspiring article. Its hints to chil- 
dren, its Temperance Items and its Home 
Life column add considerably to the gen- 
eral interest of the paper; while its Theo- 
logical Thought and Cosmopolitan Spirit 
is well sustained. 

“The Homiletic Review ’—New York 
and London—continues the article on 
“The Keswick Teaching in its Bearing 
on Effective Gospel Preaching,” by Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, D.D. “'rhe Outward 
Business of God’s House” is a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Lon- 
don. This sermon was preached in con- 
nection with the annual Conference of 
the Institute of Journalists, London, and 
is a masterly piece of advice. 

“The Temple of Health’ — Rattle 
Creek, Mich.—contains an article on 
“The Value of Food Products,” ‘“ The 
Beauty of Optimism,” “ Environments 
and Their Influence,” all of which arti- 
cles are worth reading. 

“The Family Doctor.” — London. — 
“The Mothers’ page and Physical Cult- 
ure for Health, What Housekeepers 
Should Know,” are some of the pages 
that are full of common-sense hints for 
every one to read. 


| December 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


We give extracts from early books on 
Phrenology purchased from a library 
which will be of inestimable value to stu- 
dents of Phrenology, and also to any who 
may not be a believer in the science. 

“Selections from the Phrenological 
Journal,” edited by Robert Cox, 1836. 
Price, $3.00. ‘The inhabitants wore 
their hair very closely shaven, had their 
heads painted white, and the surface di- 
vided by black lines into a variety of lit- 
tle fields and enclosures. These divi- 
sions among the bulk of the people, 
amounted altogether to thirty-three; but 
a few gentlemen, dressed in long black 
gowns, who appeared to possess some 
authority among them, had extended 
them, by fainter lines, to a much greater 
number.” The dresses of both sexes were 
ornamented with skulls; and one lady, 
whose name I refrain from mentioning, 
on whose dress was a great profusion of 
these insignia, afterwards assured me, 
that they represented the skulls of all her 
ancestors in a direct line for fifteen gen- 
erations, and amounted to the enormous 
number of 32,768. The Lord Chamberiain 
hospitably entertains the author, shows 
him the country, city, shipping, etc., and 
then narrates the history of the island. 
“Signor Blascopo,” said he, “the flour- 
ishing country which you here see is the 
famous kingdom of Phrenologasto, the 
capital of which, in the Italian tongue, is 
Cranioscoposco.” 

Extracts from a letter of G. Thomson, 
Esq., Surgeon of the Ship England, to 
James Wardrop, Esq. “I have to thank 
you for your introduction to De Ville 
and Phrenology, which I am now con- 
vinced has a foundation in truth, and beg 
you will be kind enough to call on Dr. 
Burnett, whom TI have requested to show 
you my Journal, at the end of which is 
Mr. De Ville’s report, and my report of 
conduct during the voyage; and like- 
wise the depositions against some of the 
eonvicts whom you, with your usual 
tactus eruditus, discovered would give 
me some trouble during the voyage, and 
I think the perusal of them will make 
you laugh, as they were going to rip up 
the poor doctor like a pig. De Ville is 
right in every case except one, Thomas 
Jones; but this man can neither read nor 
write, and, being a sailor, he was induced 
to join the conspiracy to rise and seize 
the ship, and carry her to South America, 
being informed by Hughes, the ring- 
leader, that he would then get his lib- 
ertv. Observe how De Ville has hit the 
real character of Hughes, and I will be 
grateful to De Ville all my life: for his 
report enabled me to shut up in close cus- 
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tody the maicontents, and arrive here 
not a head minus, which, without the re- 
port, it is more than probable I would 
have been. All the authorities here have 
become Phrenologists, and I cannot get 
my journals out of their offices until they 
have perused and re-perused De Ville’s 
report, and will not be in time, I am 
afraid, to send them by the Fairfield. 
We cannot conclude without bestowing a 
well-deserved encomium on Mr. De Ville, 
for so cheerfully undertaking and so skil- 
fully performing a task from which all 
but a zealous Vhrenologist would have 
shrunk with a mingled feeling of disgust 
and fear. We regret that the details in 
the Logbook are so meagre, and that Dr. 
Thomson has not sent home extracts 
from the evidence on the trial.” 
Spurzheim’s answer to Gordon, 1833 
edition. Price, $3.00. “The proprietors 
of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ have 
now granted the permission to publish 
separately the first article of their No. 
Ill., on Gall and Spurzheim, or Phrenol- 
ogy. This permission was particularly 
desirable, since the article is highly cal- 
culated to remove prejudice against, and 
excite inquiry into, the truth of a system 
which finally must prove eminently im- 
portant, and interesting to mankind. I 
avail myself of this opportunity to cor- 
rect, by additional notes, some prevailing 
errors, and to explain several points of 
Phrenology, which are misunderstood, 


because they have been misrepresented. 
I like discussions fairly conducted, and 
as long as truth alone is the object of in- 


quiry; but I am disgusted with scien- 
tific pursuits being degraded by a party- 
spirit and self-passions. The impartial 
reader, therefore, is requested not to re- 
vere any petulant critic as a decisive 
oracle, and not to rely on the opinions 
of friends or foes, but only on the au- 
thority of nature and her immutable 
laws; to examine and judge for himself, 
and to remember Locke’s saying, ‘ There 
cannot be a more dangerous thing than 
the opinion of others, nor more likely to 
mislead one, since there is much more 
falsehood and error among men than 
truth and knowledge.’ ” 

“Phrenology Vindicated and Anti- 
phrenology Unmasked,” 1838 edition. 
Price, $2.00. ‘‘M. Cuvier was a man of 
known talents and acquirements, and 
whose mind was applicable to many 
branches of science. But what equally 
distinguished him with the versatility of 
his understanding, was the suppleness of 
his opinions. He received the German 
Doctors with much politeness. He re- 
quested them to dissect a brain privately 
for him and a few of his learned friends; 
and he attended a course of lectures 
given purposely for him and a party of 
his selection. He listened with much at- 
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tention, and appeared well disposed tow- 
ard the new doctrine; and the writer of 
this article heard him express his appro- 
bation of its general features, in a circle 
which was not particularly private.” 


“Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology,” 
1841 edition. Price, $1.25. “ If some one, 
who has been accustomed to scoff at 
Phrenology, should have accompanied me 
hitherto, | would respectfully, but can- 
didly, say to him, at parting, If Phrenol- 
ogy be true, then, by continuing to op- 
pose it, you will merely injure and 
dishonor yourself. You may laugh, but 
laughter is not wit; you may scoff, but 
scoffing is not argument; you may shut 
your eyes, but it will not therefore, be 
dark; you may raise clouds of dust, but 
you will merely obstruct your own vi- 
sion, not extinguish the radiance of 
truth. Be candid and generous there- 
fore, and till you have examined the sub- 
ject in an adequate manner, acknowl- 
edge, that what you have not properly 
investigated, you have no right to decide. 
With the Phrenologist, I would part in 
congratulation for what has_ been 
achieved, and in bright anticipations of 
future advancement.” 

“The Harmony of Phrenology with 
Seripture,” by William Scott, Esq., will 
be found exceptionally interesting at the 
present time. This is the 1837 edition. 
Price, $2.00. 

“Statistics of Phrenology,” by Hewett 
C. Watson, 1836 edition. Price, $1.00. This 
work contains numerous notices of the 
early Phrenological societies, of which 
twenty-four were at that time estab- 
lished. This work should be a treasure 
to the student of Phrenology. 

“A Defence of Phrenology,” by A. 
Boardman, $1.00, 1847 edition, contains an 
account of Dr. Gall’s visit to the prisons 
of Berlin and Spandau in 1805, and the 
remarkable results of his investigations. 
It also contains the examination at dif- 
ferent points of Antonio Le Blanc, the 
Morristown murderer, by O. S. and L. N. 
Fowler. 

We have a shelf-worn edition of ‘“ Love 
and Parentage and Amativeness,” of 1848. 
Price, $1,00. 

“Memoirs of John Caspar Lavater,” by 
P. I. Heisch. This work contains a por- 
trait of John Caspar Lavater and St. 
Peter’s Church, Zurich, also plate of the 
original epitaph. 1842 edition. Price, 
$1.25. 

“Essay on Drunkenness,” by Thomas 
Trotter, M.D., 1813. Price, $1.00. 

“The Effects of Ardent Spirits upon 
the Human Body and Mind, by Benjamin 
Rush, M.D. “The effects of ardent 
spirits divide themselves into such as are 
of a prompt, and such as are of a chronic 
nature. Vrice, $1.09. 
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Dr. E. P. Miller’s writings have sold 
very readily, but there are many readers 
of the present day who have not made 
themselves familiar with his work on 
“‘ Vital Force,” selling at $1.00. “ Human 
Perfection,” “ Natural Laws,” ‘“‘ Derange- 
ments Observable in Mankind,” and “ The 
Primary Cause of Derangements,” etc., 
are very valuable chapters. E. H. Stowe, 
M.D., says of this book: “It supplies a 
great need. It is most delicately and 
beautifully written. After giving it a 
careful perusal, I was ready to exclaim, 
*Oh, that the world might now believe 
and be saved.’” 

A good generator of sleep is brisk out- 
door physical exercise. To brain-work- 
ers this is not always possible or agree- 
able. To those who have difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient sleep, “Sleep and 
How to Obtain It” contains many hints 
that will pay such an one a thousand fold. 
Price, 50 cents. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“TIT am interested in the study of 


Phrenology, so I heard of your JOURNAL 
and will give it a trial, and hope to have 
good results. 

“J. B. L., Bainbridge, Lane Co., Pa.” 


[December 


* Will you kindly send me some more 
of your ‘ Fowler’s New Chart.’ This is 
my fourth order since you got these 
charts, and I must say I am delighted 
with them.” Mrs. E. M., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

“How to Study Strangers” to hand. 
It is a fine work, and I am well pleased 
with it. W. B. O’R., New Design, Ill. 

“Choice of Pursuits” was received a 
few days ago, and I am greatly pleased 
with it. E. J. R., Toledo, O. 

“T received the book ‘ Fowler’s Self-In- 
structor’ some time ago, and I was en- 
tirely satisfied.” - We, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

“Your books should be read by every 
young man and woman. Am very much 
interested in Phrenology.” E. A., 

Kellers Church, Pa. 


Do you want a copy of the famous An- 
tikamnia Calendar of “ Skeleton Sketch- 
es’ for 1901? Cut this notice from the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, send it to the 
Antikamnia Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and you will receive a calen- 
dar by return mail. Samples of Anti- 
kamnia Tablets will also be sent, if spe- 
cially requested. 





cA New Phrenological Game ! 


Sx 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with | 


additions that will render it one of the most popular 


games ever published in the hands of those interested in | 


parenotogy. and it will be a great novelty and of interest 

those not familiar with the subject, The sample shown 

above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 

features have been added to the methods of playing. 

Gent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, only 15 cents. 
ress 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers, 
LONDON, E. C. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO. | 


| 
| 





Sham pooing 


WITH 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


thoroughly cleanses every 
pore, gives vigor to the 
scalp, and renders the hair 
soft, lustrous and healthy. 
Send for our leaflet, “ The 
Value of Systematic 
Shampooing.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
81 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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How to Strengthen the Memory ; or Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of Nervousness. By Dr. M. L. Hotsroox. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Eating for Strength. By M. L. Hotsrook, M. D. Price, by mail, $1.00, 

Parturition Without Pain. A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. By M. L. Hotsroox, M. D. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia and Headache; Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Ho.tsrook, M. D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

The Relation of the Sexes. By Mrs. E. B. Durrey. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Youth ; Its Care and Culture. By J. Mortimer GRANVILLE. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Talks to my Patients.- By Mrs. R. B. Giteason, M. D. A Practical Handbook 
for the Maid, Wife and Mother. Price, $1.50. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

Sexual Physiology. A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fundamental 
Problems in Sociology. By R. T. Tratt, M. D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

Fruit and Bread. By Gustave ScCHLICKEYsEN. ‘Translated from the German. 
By M. L. Hoisrook, M. D. 250 pages. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Aids to Family Government. Or the Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
according to the Froebel and the Kindergarten Method. By Mrs. BERTHA 
Meyer. Translated by M. L. Hotsrookx, M. D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for Intemperance. By Harriet P. Fow er. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for Sick and Well. By C. Kiem, 
Manager of the Gymnasium of Riga. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Marriage and Parentage, in their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and in 
their Bearing on the Producing of Children of Finer Health and Greater 
Ability. By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. Price, $1.00. 

The Diet Cure. By T. L. Nicuors, M. D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Deep Breathing ; or, Lung Gymnastics. Cloth, Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Medical Hints on the Protection and Management of the Singing Voice. By 
Lennox Browne, F. R. C. S. 25th thousand. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Emerson as a Poet. With Photographic Portrait. A Fine Gift Book. Cloth. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. 
Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Homo Culture. By M. L. Hotsrook, M.D. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Moral and Religious Development of Thomas Carlyle. By Dr. Ewatp FLucet, 
of the University of Leipsic; Translated from the German, by Jessica GILBERT 
Tyter. A new, full length, striking Portrait of THomas CartyLe, for the 
American edition. Price. $1.00. 

The Child. Physicallyand Mentally. Advice of a Mother, according to the Teach- 
ing and experience of Hygienic Science, Guide for Mothers and Educators, 
By BertHa Meyer; translated by FRIEDERIKE SOLAMON; revised by A. R 
AvprIcH. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM.$ 


(WE USED TO SELL THIS COURSE ALONE FOR $5.00.) 
VERYONE is looking for the best course of instruction extant upon this 
€ science. The public demand is for acourse of instruction which does 
instruct. We have prepared the best course that has ever been 
written, and we have seen them all. The matter contained in this course 
bas not appeared in SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS in the form of articles, 
The whole course is new, original, 
and thoroughly uptodate. It teaches 
you how to hypnotize; how to mes- 
merize; how to instruct and cure 
during natural sleep; how to perform 
stage hypnotism; it reveals all the 
HYPNOTISM <2 old and all the new mysteries. It fav- 
<2 MESMERISM2 )/ ors especially the induction of THE 
sx CPAIRVOYANCE | DEEP SLEEP, and teaches how you 
SUGGESTIVE < ) mayinduce it. It gives youinstruction 
% THERAPEUTICS : | in the use of Hypnotism in the treat- 
anoTH#e SLEEP CURE woe we || ment of disease. It gives special in- 
7‘ } struction for the doctor; special in- 
struction for the layman, and special 
instruction for the dentist in Hypno- 
tism and Suggestive Therapeutics. 
It is not in any sense of the word 
a copy of any other course, or a re- 
hash of old matter. It is unlike any 
other course, and superior to all. 
No other Course of Instruction is 
necessary, but without this the student is not fully equipped to do his work 
It contains no less than 50 Methods of inducing Hypnosis, and devotes a 
Lesson to the Method of Mesmerism which Dr. Esdaile, the English surgeon, 
made famous in India. 
After mastering this course the student is able to hypnotize either for 
his own satisfaction in psychic research, or for the correction and cure of 
bad habits, nervous diseases, and functional disorders. 


This Course is GIVEN AWAY to Anyone WHO SENDS $1.00 for Six Months 
Subscription to SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 





FHE 
\EAFECT COURSE op 
d\3 INSTRUCTION <4 


{50 METHODS-or ), 





PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, 


Room H. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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Ihave made a late discovery that enables all to induce the 
hypnoticsleepinthemselvesinstantly,awaken atany desired 
time and thereby cure all known diseases and bad habits, 
Anyone can induce this sleep in themselves at first trial,con- 
trol their dreams,read the mindsof friendsand enemies, visit 
any part of the earth, solve hard questions and problems in 
this sleep, and remember all when awake. This 
Mental-Vision Lesson will be sent to anyone for 10c, silver, 
actually enabling him to dothe above withoutfurther charge 


KK ——— MeCook, Nebraska, | 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela- 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. It is used 
(by means of the * J. B. L. CASCADE,” the only 
scientific appliance for sane peepee by hundreds of the 

t-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other pecpens whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


We. have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
people. 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNK 10, 1899, 
Dean Pror. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man living has 
greater cause to speak highly of your J. B. L. Cascade 
than mvself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 
Cascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN LUCAS, 
Firm of Joun Lucas & Co. 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“The What, The Why, 
The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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Dr. CHAS. WESLEY BRANDENBURG 


228 East 14th Street, New York City 
CURES Chronic and Nervous Diseases. Treats 
successfully chronic ailments of the nerves, nose and 
throat, stomach, lungs, liver, heart, blood, skin, kid- 
ne xe bladder, and diseases of the urinary organs. 


DVICE by mail on all subjects age | 
to fy ay and Disease, Hygiene, Medicine, an 
Static Electricity. 


THE OCCULT ano BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is devoted to the investigation of the relative and intrinsic 
values of the Oriental and Christian religions, to the exposition of 
Solar, Astrological and ps pape Biology, and the Esotoric Sciences, 
in their relation casera health and strength, intellectual devel- 
opment, and unfoldment of the soul and spiritual powers. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor 
Annual subscription, $1 50; > sag copy, 15 cents. 
Foreign, 7s 2d.; single copy, gd. 
Published b 
THE ESOTERIC PUB. CO., Applegate, Calif. 


NATIONAL 

corresponpence HEALTH 

SCHOOL OF You can easily cure yourself at home 
of any weakness or curable disease 


WITHOUT DRUCS 


if you know how. Inexpensive Hygienic treatment. 
References. Book, 24 photos, by Sarony, 10 cents. 


BY MAIL 


Address: 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Father’s Advice to Every Boy 

A Mother’s Advice to Every Girl 
These booklets, by Dr. Miller, were written as a special 
aid to parents, day-school and Sunday-school teachers, 
educators and pastors, in giving proper instruction 
and needful warning to children and youth in regard 
to the useless expenditure of Vital Force. 

There are many children that waste their vitality, 
ruin their health, and shorten their lives for the want 
of the information contained in this book. 

Price only 10 cents by mail 
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Subscribe NOW for 


“ WIND” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
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Ready Dec. 31st, for igo! 


The Phrenological Annual 
AND REGISTER 


Phrenological Practitioners and Lecturers. 


Founded roth October, 1888. Entered same Date. 


An Illustrated Yearbook on Mental Science, 
Edited by J. A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


25 CENTS 


+ We would remind you of the forthcoming issue of the Phrenological Annual for 1901, which 
will be ready by 15th Dec. next. 

Whilst gratefully acknowledging the kind support met with in the past, we would assure 
you of our continued endeavors to enhance its usefulness. 

The international character of the Phrenological Annual is considered an advan- 
' tageous feature, giving, as it does, opportunity for instructive interchange of thought and ideas. 

We shall again have the valuable co-operation of Miss Jessie A. Fowler and friends 
in America and other countries. The editing and printing will be done in England, and the 
book issued by December 15th. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register (title protected) will contain the only 
Authorized List of Phrenologists in England and other countries, the names and 
addresses being corrected right up to date.%,The Register is being more fully recognized 
year by year, and the importance ‘of| every Phrenologist being on this, the only Register, 
cannot be exaggerated, as ‘it is constantly referred to by those desiring the assistance of com- 
petent Phrenologists. 

The Phrenological Annual for 1901 will contain articles on every phase of Phrenology by 
the best-known writers, Character Sketches, Reports of Phrenological Societies from all parts of 
the world, and a large number of items of Phrenological and miscellaneous interest to all. 
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CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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Leading Agricultural Journal of the World 





Every department written by specialists, the highest authorities 
in their respective lines. 
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editorial staff. 
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will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody interested in 
any way in country life to send for them. Address the publishers: 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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<= NO DRUG HABIT INDUCED — NO TOXIC EFFECT. =— EXACT SIZE 


Antikamnia 


FIVE-GRAIN 
TABLETS 


FAC-SIMILE 





“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri), 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvoc¢), Pain—therefore, ““ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 


‘In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its ar a eg in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 


“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe. eAs a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 


“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
= eg se bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 

ing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched “‘sight- 
seer’s headache.” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine. 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram A 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Prof. David Swing's Attitude (with por- 
traits); Appeal to Christian Workers. 
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Scientific explanation of cause of arterial 
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Dozen, 50 cents. 





Who is not interested in vital magnetism, mental 
science, hypnotism, telepathy, and magnetic healing ? 
But, who has a full and clear understanding of these 
subjects? All information you may want, and the 
answer to every question you may ask in this connection 
8 contained in our new book: 


THE KEY TO MAGNETIC HEALING 
By Prof. J. H. STRASSER 
PRICE $5.00 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 


WHAT You HAVE BEEN LONG [LOOKING FOR 





ultum in Parvo 
The Psychic Digest and Occult Review of Reviews 


In this popular monthly Journal, all that is of prime interest in 
the realms of Psychic Science and Occultism is condensed, trans- 
lated, illustrated, digested and reviewed, from over a hundred 
periodicals, gathered from the world over. This is all done with 
the greatest care and impartiality and offered to the public for the 
small price of 1o cents a month or $1.00 a year. Three months on 
trial for 25 cents in stamps or silver. 
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Address, Suggester and Thinker Pub. Co., Columbus, 0. 


Memory 
and Intellectual 
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Oo. S. FOWLER 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., N, Y. City. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 

“*T beg to thank you for the frankne:s of manner in which you have expressd an ope of my character and 
will act on your advice.”’ J.C. V., Washington, D.C. 

‘*I am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it in the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation has beena surprise to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time ; other points you have laid before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WE pon, Greenfell, Can. 

** Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass. 

‘* The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable." J. F. RuGcGies, Bronson, Mich. 


‘* To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
it a step to my onward and upward progress.” Dr. Frep. I, Sumner, Norwich, ; 

‘*My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 

It is a remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

Rosert Dorman, Jones, O. T. 

“I am in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDREw T. Scurepe1, Berlin, Can.” 

* Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the ful! 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 

‘“‘ Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, I feel somewhat freer incompany.- 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of “Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 





other organs that you suggest.’ F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 
“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” os. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 
“We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so truea character could be given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct."’ Mr. and Mrs. Irwin. 


‘Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and had only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that pu e.” 

“| am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for y could not trust myself. here would have 
deen more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also —. 

May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my partner.” 

S. N. McCann, Balsar, India. 

‘*My delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.’” Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans. 

** T have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading. Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights. 
‘hand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to have 
an examination of head. He isa brother of Hal. M. Souter. whoee enemy made recently. You struck 
. E. 


it close in his case.”’ . Souter. Shelby, Mich, 
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THE 


Phrenological Journal 


AND THE 


(1838) 


Phrenological Magazine 


(1880) 


Published for over SIXTY YEARS, and has always beenin advance of the times in everything pertaining to 


the study of Human Nature, Psychology. as well as all questions of Health and Hygiene. 
gaining in public favor, and we are confident that this year will mark an important epoch, its history. 


It is steadily 
To 


secure this result we are determined to spare neither trouble nor expense. 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER, 
Associate Editors, H. S. DRAYTON, M. D. and M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


CONSCie,, \HOPE le] ta, b. 
ie iMiTation>< 4 Uy 
U, i fs NX> , 
N 


CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Mothers should read as a guide to proper de- 
velopment. 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS, 
ARTICLES AND STORIES 


will also appear from time to time, 





8 


10, 
“4, 
a 


INTERESTING ITEMS 


on what they say about Phrenology. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH 


will yontain Notes and Queries from members of 
the American and English Institutes, and reports 
of the meetings. 


NEW Subscribers to THe PHRENOLGICAL JouRNAL 
are given short character reading if desired. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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Anthony Hope, 
of “* The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
etc. Hasa mental tempera- 
ment; is an idealist. 


Rev. S. 
author of 
Spider,” etc. 
temperament: 
intellect. 


Baring Gould, 
“Eve,” ‘Red 
A mental 
very keen 


Count Leo Tolstoi, au- 
thor of ** Masterand Man,”’ 
etc. Astrong motive men- 
tal temperament; great in- 
dividuality of character. 


Hall Caine, author of ‘The 

Manxman,” ‘* The Christ- 
ian,” etc. High forehead; 
large imagination. 


author | 











| 


| 
| 


NO TWO HEADS ARE 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications, 

In every examination the quality of the brain, the 
strength of the constitution, the disposition, natural 
tendencies, and capabilities will be described. 


Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face, and 


shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted | 


in marriage to the person examined. 


A liberal discount to families and clubs. 





John Jacob Astor, author 
of “A Journey in other 
Worlds.” A motive tem- 
| perament; practical man. 





Justin McCarthy, author 
of “Red Diamonds.” A 
| strong vital temperament: 
a genial disposition. 





Rudyard Kipling, author 
of * Soldiers Three,” * Bar- 
rack Room Ballads,’ 
Forehead very broad. 


Madam Sarah Grand, 
author of ‘*The Heavenly 
Twins.”’ Has a vital men- 
tal temperament, 
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From iNew and 


A Handsome 
Special Drawings 
Colored —<.—j— The pictorial illustrations 


@ show the location of each of 
Sym bol ical Head the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 


canvas and rollers, $1.00. 


A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 

Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Eng. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 





The Dr. C, 0. Sabler Sanitarium, Kingston, N. Y. 
ed Catski Mou tl anh 


sexe ing + namag ae ene ieee ceca or weary from worry, insomnia 


ri 


nost beautifully si ed 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of 
ford’s Acid Pho phate 
a olass of water 

It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by sup- 
plying the needed nerve food. 
. 


The DR, C, 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
61 Wall Strect Kingston, N. ¥ 











The American Institute of Phrenology 


Was established in the City of New York by special 
Act ot the New York Legislature in 1866, 
under the toilowing Charter : 


An act to incorporate ‘‘THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY.’ 
Passed April 20, 1866, by the Legislature of the State of New York 
Board of Trustees for 1900 and T90T: 
Mrs. ©. F. WELLS - President J. Aw FOWLER, Vice-President 
EDWARD BP. FOWLER, M.D. A former President, H. Ss. DRAYTON, M.D., Emeritus Associate. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, VW.D. Me. H. PEERCY - Secretary. 


er to deepen the interest in Phrenology it has been decided to broaden the avem 
titute, openir the doors to those interested he science n the foll 
\ free copy of ‘Tm PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
Use of the circulating library, containing a valuable collection 
study of anthropology and craniology 
Admission to all the incidental lect 
ecular course) held on the first Wed 
Fee for fore , Bee 
THE LIBRARY contains 
~ = nomy pi VRIO! 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenologtical Journal 





